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WHOSOEVER SHALL OFFEND 


Mary E. 


ELEN RALEIGH was skipping 

around in circles. Suddenly she 

stopped and patted her hands be- 
neath her pretty chin, with beaming eyes 
turned upward; then she touched her lips 
and ears and patted her hands again be- 
neath her dimpled chin. She longed to 
make the little outward sign that meant 
“home” but Miss Aulick was standing 
near and she neither read nor counte- 
nanced signs. 

“She mean?” asked Leah, large of 
eyes and nose, with palms outspread 
in a Jewish gesture of mystification. 

“Don’t know,” admitted an awkward 
tongue belonging to Maizie, aged twelve, 
who possessed a little old head that made 
up for lack of appearances. 

If Miss Aulick, best loved teacher in 
the Madison School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, had not been there, the thing would 
have been cleared up in a jiffy. For 
nimble fingers longed to speak and alert 
eyes longed to read; but Miss Aulick 
was there and signs were forbidden and 
speech demanded. 

“Helen,” she said, enunciating very 
clearly, and careful that Helen had a 
view of her lips, “what are you trying 
to say? How many times have I told 
you that you must speak, you must talk,” 
pointing to her lips. 

Every eager eye was on Miss Aulick 
and while not every eager brain under- 
stood her words, every eager spirit knew 
her meaning and every eager head 
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turned to Helen for fear of missing 
some explanation. 

““Mo—ther,” Helen’s unwilling tongue 
made two long syllables of it, “will 
come.” 

“Did you all understand that?” asked 
Miss Aulick. “Her mother is coming.” 

Several hands went up as _ though 
recitation were on. Miss Aulick re- 
called Helen’s extraordinary pointing up. 

“She is not coming from straight 
up, is she?” 

Helen nodded her head vehemently 
and, pointing upward again, touched her 
little pink ears and said, quite clearly, 
“God.” 

Miss Aulick stiffened. She had had 
some trouble lately with the larger boys 
swearing, but this was the first girl to 
profane her limited supply of language. 

“Helen,” she said, “that word is sa- 
cred.”* Then, fearing a misunderstand- 
ing, “like the Bible.” 

Helen’s head again nodded, violently, 
and she searched her pocket for some- 
thing. Finally she brought out a letter 
and handed it to Miss Aulick. 

Eagerly the small group of older pu- 
pils of the Madison School for the Deaf 
and the Blind crowded around while the 
teacher digested the contents of the let- 
ter. “Oh Lord—another ” she mur- 
mured, very low and with almost no lip 
movement. 

She dared not satisfy the curious im- 
ploring glances of her seeking audience, 
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lest there be a perfect epidemic of visit- 
ing mothers. 


“Oh my! eleven-thirty and nobody 
ready for dinne:.” 

Three pairs of hands pointed upward 
in memory of an adage once learned that 
cleanliness is next to Godliness. Sev- 
eral departed suddenly and quietly, not 
caring to try to prove the thing. Miss 
Aulick caught Helen by the arm and 
walked away with her, thus preventing 
the full contents of the letter being 
signed to every child in sight. 


“Tell you what we'll do, 
We'll make it a surpzise.” 

Helen’s face lighted. Surprises, the 
joy of all children, are especially so with 
deaf ones. 

“Lov-e-ly,” faltered Helen, making 
three distinct sounds with no slurring. 

“Don’t tell a soul,” cautioned Miss 
Aulick. ‘‘Don’t tell anybody at all.” 
Repetition was always safest to make 
sure the meaning had reached its desti- 
nation. “When you come back and can 
just hear everything, won’t it be a won- 
derful surprise?” 

A listener would hardly guess that 
Miss Aulick’s enthusiasm was spurious, 
least of all little deaf Helen. 

“Back?” with the brevity of those 
deafened in babyhood. 

Miss Aulick recalled that Helen never 
- wanted to come back. She hated the 
school with its routine and unbreakable 
rules and always wanted to stay at home 
where she defied a misguided mother 
with diabolical joy. 

“Well,” temporized Miss Aulick, de- 
termined not to forsake her advantage, 
“T’ll ask your mother to bring you back 
for a visit. You shall stand right up 
before the seventh grade and show them 
this wonderful thing that has happened 
to you. You understand me?” 

Helen nodded lustily. 

“Won't that be wonderful ?” 

“Won-der-ful,’ Helen’s 


Helen. 


expressive 


face took on an air of mystery and Miss 
Aulick sent her to the deaf girls’ dining- 
room with no fear of a revelation. 
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“Dear Lord,” implored Miss Aulick, 
“why, why, why?” 

So for the pupils of the deaf de- 
partment at Madison, the mystery deep- 
ened. After Helen’s acquiescence that a 
surpise would be won-der-ful, no num- 
ber of pleading fingers could gain infor- 
mation. Helen was going home before 
school was out, even before examina- 
tions, and not coming back at all. Helen 
made the sign for “never” very vehe- 
mently, time and again. Sharp eyes and 
intuition trained by deafness and modern 
methods, gathered that God had some- 
thing to do with it. 

That night, at bed time when Helen 
went upon her knees, fifteen eager heads 
were craned from under coverlids and 
fifteen pairs of anxious eyes attempted 
to solve the mystery should Helen com- 
municate it to God. 

The sign language had lately been 
abandoned at Madison and _lip-seading 
substituted. But the quick finger lan- 
guage could not be uprooted in a day 
or a-year. The older pupils would al- 
ways use it. Forcing home the fact that 
everybody spoke with lips and only a 
few with fingers had no effect, for the 
line of least resistance was by way of 
signs. 

Mrs. Warren, superior in the deaf 
girls’ dormitory, was doing her best. She 
had impressed upon he: charges that 
God was not deaf and probably did not 
understand the sign language. Many 
droning abnormal voices, arising from 
bended forms, proved her success. But 
Helen took no chances. With sunshiny 
head upon the white spread and_ her 
pretty hands stretched out before her. 
she repeated her requests aloud. (Not a 
child in the room knew how to whisper.) 
At the same time, her quick fingers 
spoke. Upon these fingers every seeking 
eye rested. 

But Helen was talking to God, and 
was not signing, but spelling out the 
words. Only Leah, whose bed was next 
to Helen’s, could at all understand 
Helen’s communication. 
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Suddenly, Leah raised her hands and 
signed, “Jesus, the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever.” Her dark eyes turned 
upward and her palms and shoulders 
again indicated mystery. 

Two of the younger girls, sacrificing 
rules to curiosity, had slipped out and 
were standing by Leah’s bed. 

“She taken home by Jesus, yesterday, 
tomorrow and forever. Never come back, 
she say.” 

Violent shaking of the head indicated 
Margaret’s disbelief. “Jesus take my 
brother in a box,” indicating the size of 
the box, “with flowers,” hands explain- 
ing that they were over the box, “never 
come back—dead,” with a final gesture 
of raised hands and pointing upward. 

When Helen arose from her knees she 
was astonished to find the three of them 
standing there against all rules. Then 
remembering the mystery surrounding 
her home going, she signed, “Surprise,” 
and lay down. 

“Jesus going to take her by surprise.” 

Helen sat suddenly up in bed. Here 
was a little mystery for herself, but 
before she could attempt to solve it Mrs. 
Warren appeared. Leah went under the 
covers quickly, and Margaret and Lettie 
began to search for mythical articles 
that might have been lost but we-en’t. 

For the three remaining davs before 
Helen’s mother was to arrive she became 
a personage. Every child in the school 
knew that something very unustal was 
going to happen to Helen. She was fa- 
vored. Edward, the largest boy in the 
deaf department, condescended to give 
her an orange that had come to him 
from home. Laura, with a gift for 
d:awing, made a sketch of Miss Aulick 
for her. True. the nose was a little too 
pug and the mouth drooped over-much 
and the eyes might have belonged to a 
Chinese laundryman, but otherwise it 
was very good. Lettie, who still feared 
Helen was to be snatched ruthlessly from 
the earth, “today, tomorrow and forever” 
brought a much beloved silk handker- 
chief to lay at her feet. Nor was 
the mystery lessened when Helen depa-t- 


ed prosaically with her mother in just 
the manner that all of them left every 
spring. 

Helen’s mother could not read signs 
and Helen insisted that she could not 
read her mother’s speech, which really 
was exaggerated mouthing, so paper 
and pencil were about the only means of 
communication between the two during 
the three months of the year that Helen 
was at home. Conversation was essen- 
tially very brief and always to the point. 

During the homeward trip, Mrs. 
Raleigh felt called upon to explain to 
Helen about prayer and faith. “Faith” 
she wrote in large letters with under- 
lining. “Faith” she said opening her 
mouth wide enough for Helen to see 
the gold in her farthest tooth. “Faith” 
she said again, and when Helen gave that 
little frown of inquiry that would have 
been “huh?” with any hearing child, her 
mother changed the word to believe. 
Helen shrugged her shoulders. 

“You have to,” wrote her mother. 

Helen never had had to do anything 
her mother wanted her to, yet. 

“And praise,” scribbled the mother. 
Again Helen frowned askance. 

“Give thanks.” 

“For what?” Helen spoke it clearly 
and distinctly. Sometimes she spoke as 
any child might, which was a great 
czedit to Madison. 

“For hearing.” 

Helen looked surprised. What was 
all this about giving thanks for some- 
thing before you got it? 

“You have to praise all the time. 
Praise the Lord. Say it,” commanded 
the mother, on paper. 

But Helen refused and finally her 
mother gave it up and lapsed into a .. 
silent meditation on Helen’s ever-present 
contrariness. She hardly realized that 
if Helen had not been deaf she would 
have been just a naughty, spoiled child. 
On the other hand, if she had had her 
hearing she might have been a spanked 
child and a little less naughty. Mrs. 
Warren, her superior, had discovered 
that Helen possessed a dual personality, 
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one for her mother and one for the 
school, which means, of course, that a 
part of her had been trained by her 
mother and a part by the school. 

“Mo-thez,” presently from Helen. 
Mrs. Raleigh’s eyes lighted with pride. 
Any of her other five children could 
prattle “mamma,” “mom,” “ma,” or 
“mother,” but never could one of them 
arouse the throb of Helen’s long-drawn 
nomenclature. 

“Miss Aulick,” Helen penciled and 
frowned fiercely. 


Her mother shook her head. 


“She doesn’t know what has_ been 
done or she would believe,” said the 
mother to herself, it being too much trou- 
ble to say it to Helen. 


Helen frowned askance. 

“Never mind,” mouthed her mother. 

Then she wrote, “Brother Randal can 
do it.” 

Helen looked surprised. Some way 
she had expected results from higher up. 

“Did you pray to Brother Randal?” 
she asked. 

“No, no, no,” her mother said, shak- 
ing her head over and over. 

“Are we going to stop at Talma?” 
Helen wrote. She passed through that 
city to and from school every year. 

“Go to tabernacle every day. 
card,” her mother explained. 

Helen pointed to the word tabernacle 
and frowned. 

“Church,” enlightened the mother. 


Helen pointed to the word card and 
wrote, “God make?” 

“No, no, no—” more shaking of the 
head. 

“You pray God, Brother Randal an- 
swer,” wrote Helen. 

“No, no, no—” said her mother’s head. 
“God answer,” said her mother’s pencil. 

“Oh—” Helen’s lips formed the word. 
Then she seized the pad and reversed 
the nouns, looking at her mother in tri- 
umph. The result was, of course, that 
Brother Randal heard and God an- 
swered. 

Her mother, being so involved and 
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facing the difficulties of communication, 
decided it would be better to write Helen 
a letter. “My dear Helen,” she began, 
“you must know that Brother Randal 
is only an instrument.” Then fearing 
the word was too large she scratched it 
out and substituted “man of God.” De- 
ciding this would not do, she destroyed 
the whole sheet, first rescuing it from 
Helen’s anxious reach. 

This enraged Helen. She yearned to 
read every word written for her bene- 
fit and felt that she had been robbed 
if any escaped her. 

Mrs. Raleigh took great pains and 
much time. She wanted to impress some- 
thing very vividly upon Helen in the 
simplest and best words possible. Hers 
was the problem encountered by the 
scribes of all ages, had she thought about 
it, but she didn’t. She glanced occasion- 
ally at Helen’s scowling, impatient face 
beside her and prayed for guidance. 
Helen’s abnormal curiosity would hardly 
allow her to refuse the sheets, but her 
stubbornness was equal to almost any- 
thing else in connection with her mother. 
The lurching of the train warped Mrs. 
Raleigh’s penmanship, but still she 
struggled. 

She breathed a sigh of relief when 
Helen caught the pages savagely and be- 
gan to read, and she uttered a prayer of 
thankfulness when Helen’s eyes gzew 
moist and round. ‘The letter was an 
epic, because it contained the faith and 
prayers and hopes of a mother crying 
out to the dumb spirit of Helen, even as 
the great Man of Galilee cried out in 
days of yore. 

Helen was to understand that God was 
going to give her her hearing through 
Jesus. He had done it many times while 
here on earth and he was the same yes- 
terday, today and foreve>. Brother Ran- 
dal was like a telephone. Did she know 
how mother heard over the telephone? 
The telephone didn’t talk. It was some- 
one at the other end of the wire. Brother 
Randal was like that. God was at the 
other end of the wire. There was much 


more, for repetition, so necessary for im- 
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pression on a normal child, is doubly 
so with the deaf. 


The cards to be obtained, over which 
Helen had stumbled, were wisely ig- 
nored in the letter. But when they 
reached Talma and the tabernacle that 
had been hastily constructed by two 
hundred men in a single day, these cards 
became of paramount importance to Mrs. 
Raleigh. 


The throng that followed the carpen- 
ter’ son was probably, according to mod- 
ern calculation, a meze handful; but he 
had not the benefit of columns of news- 
paper space nor a jazz band, parading 
the city on a powerful truck, with huge 
banners proclaiming his presence. Broth- 
er Randal had; and already, at five in the 
afternoon, the choice front seats of the 
tabernacie were beginning to fill, and the 
roped-off space for card seekers was 
completely filled. 


These cards were demanded. They 
must state name, address, ailment, hopes 
of heaven, the particular creed that was 
to be the route there, with space left 
for remarks. In case of deafness, the 
exact amount of hearing remaining was 
recorded. It was hard for the assistant 
who issued these cards to believe that 
any one was totally deaf. He satisfied 
himself by shouting directly into the ear 
of the applicant. These cards were then 
called up by date and initialed by an- 
other assistant before anyone was al- 
lowed to go upon the platform and re- 
ceive a healing from on high. 


Mrs. Raleigh, with Helen, was forced 
to sit about eight rows back, all the 
nearer seats being full, although the 
building was three hundred feet wide 
and it was two hours and a half before 
services would begin. After ages had 
passed, so it seemed to Helen, although 
it was only about four hours; after the 
singing and the preaching which she 
could not hear; after the soul saving 
which she could not unde-stand; a long 
line of people filed up from the right 
hand side. With right hands held high 
in the air and cards to prove they were 


eligible to Heaven’s healing, they came, 
one after the other. 

“What saying?” asked Helen quite 
clearly. 

“Praise the Lord,” wrote Mrs. Raleigh 
on her pad. 

“Many times,” in excitement. 

“Over and over,”’ mouthed the mother. 

Helen fidgeted with excitement. 

“You say it,” coaxed the mother. 

“Praise the Lord,” said Helen, quite 
audibly and clearly. 

Up they filed onto the platform. Many 
showed no ailments at all; others had to 
be supported. Some hobbled on crutches 
or canes; a blind man was being led. 
Two cots were deposited in the arena 
in front of the platform. There was a 
wheel chair containing a distorted girl 
uttering inarticulate sounds. Every ail- 
ment known to man since Pandora 
opened her box was represented in that 
line. 

Came a man paralyzed for twelve 
years, with a useless left arm. 

“Raise the arm,” commanded Brother 
Randal. Up went the arm. The man 
departed shouting praises. The line 
passed, each one doing homage, which 
was required, going up, and shouting 
praises coming down. 

A man on crutches, dragging a pair 
of apparently useless feet, reached the 
head of the line. Brother Randal took 
the crutches. “I say unto thee arise and 
walk.” The cripple balanced himself 
with difficulty, let his lifted right hand 
drop to his side and seemed about to 
fall. Every breath in the house was 
bated. The evangelist raised the seek- 
er’s right hand high in the air to signify 
faith. The cripple took one halting step, 
looked around in surprise, took another, 
and with great difficulty, staggering, hob- 
bling, reeling, dzopped into a nearby 
seat. 

The onlookers applauded. 

The blind man reached the healer 
without escort. His eyes were touched 
with oil. He stepped to the middle of 
the platform, stood a second, lost and 
aimless, then turned back to the direc- 
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tion from which he had come. An as- 
sistant worker caught his arm and led 
him to a seat, announcing that although 
he could not see now, he would be able 
to see soon. 

Through all this Helen sat breathless. 
She could not begin to understand all 
that was transpiring, and her mother was 
too excited to use the little pad and pen- 
cil that she held. Both were building 
faith. 

“Wonderful! Wonderful!” said Mrs. 
Raleigh, and Helen, catching the words 
from her mother’s lips, said “Won-der- 
ful.” 

Night after night, they returned to 
the tabernacle and sat as near the front 
as they might and watched the line. 
Day by day the pile of discarded crutches 
and canes grew. There was a wheel chair 
marked by some humozist “For Sale.” 

A rumor, heard often by Helen’s 
mother, was that the healer had never 
failed on a case of deafness. Finally 
Helen was able to obtain one of the pre- 
cious cards that was to gain for her her 
hearing. Now began the wait for the 
card to be called. Nothing in the world 
could bring a card up out of turn. 

Many deafened persons went upon the 
platform and answered questions put to 
them, sometimes in a low voice or at a 
good distance, or shouted directly into 
the ear; all being according to the de- 
gree of deafness indicated by the card 
carried. 

Each time Mrs. Raleigh hugged Helen 
tighter and for the first time in her life 
Helen did not resent a public show of 
affection from her mother. 

On the night that the cards dated one 
day previous to Helen’s were called, she 
and her mother sat in a very trance of 
faith and expectation. A woman known 
to Mrs. Raleigh went up the steps of the 
platform. 

“She is deaf like you,” wrote Helen’s 
mother, pointing her out as she ascended 
the steps. 

“Leah could hear up there,” volun- 
teered Helen. 

“Why,” mouthed her mother. 

“Big noise,” faltered Helen; imitat- 
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ing the band that was playing on the 
platform. “She hear much in automo- 
bile.” Helen wrote this. “Big noise 
make her hear.” Those who learn 
speech without hearing miss all colloquial 
shades of the language. 

“T’ll bet my brother could hear up 
there. He can hear every blessed thing 
on the train,” said a woman sitting just 
behind, although she could not possibly 
have known of Helen’s statements. 

“That woman is totally deaf, and if 
she hears it won’t be the band,” vowed 
Helen’s mother. 

She and Helen watched closely as the 
woman approached. They were scarcely 
breathing as she reached the head of the 
line. She was uttering praises over and 
over, which, as had been explained to 
her, was necessary. 

The healer touched her ears, and then 
leaning very close to her said in a loud 
voice, ‘‘Praise the Lord.” 

(To be concluded) 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 

What more appropriate gift for your 
friends this year than a subscription to 
the Votta Review? We suggest that 
your orders include the December issue 
so that the recipients may have the pleas- 
ure of reading the first instalments of 
Mrs. Steffey’s and Mrs. Montague’s ar- 
ticles. The following card will be 
mailed by us on request and will bear 
your name: 


I've heard you say, it seems to me, 
Your ears aren’t what they used to be. 
But there’s a way to use your eyes, 
And find the road to paradise. 

And there are clubs where people go 
To laugh and play and study, so 

They'll hold their own with other folks, 
When rubbing shoulders, telling jokes. 
All these things and many more 

Are told in stories by the score, 

In happiest vein in our Review, 
Which I’ve arranged to send to you. 


That is to say, you will receive throughout 

next year 

THE VOLTA REVIEW 
which I hope will bring to you the same 
broadened outlook, the same inspiration, the 
same urge to press forward, that it has 
brought to me. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS 


From 


(Your name here) 


hout 


ame 
the 
has 


THE LIBRARY HABIT 


LaurA Davies Hott 


“Out of your cage, 
Come out of your cage, 
And take your soul on a pilgrimage.” 


LL _ handicapped individuals are 

prone to live in cages. We, who 

are deafened, add to the strong 
bars of our physical limitation those of 
reserve, sensitiveness and fear. We 
hedge ourselves about in a sort of self 
defense attitude, until our souls become 
all cramped and shriveled. It is the way 
of least resistance but the way of neither 
wisdom nor progress. There are doors 
in our cages, through which we may 
take our souls out to expand in the at- 
mosphere of normality even though the 
physical limitation remain. 

One of these doors which swings 
open most readily at our touch is books. 
In them we may find not only entertain- 
ment and self forgetfulness but a vast 
storehouse of culture and knowledge for 
mental and spiritual growth. Most of 
us enjoy reading but far from a major- 
ity know how to use intelligently that un- 
failing source of good books—the public 
library. Whether it be a village library 
of small proportions or a great city pal- 
ace of books, there are many things to 
learn before one can gain the maximum 
value from the time spent within its 
walls. 

Incredible as it may seem, I spent 
years merely browsing or laboriously 
searching out the things I wanted in a 
small city library before I discovered 
how to use the card catalogue. I would 
not ask for help because I feared I 
might not hear the explanations, so I 
stumbled on until by acicdent I learned 
the magic contents of those little draw- 
ers full of cards. 

Their use is very simple. Find the 
name of the author or the title of the 
book on the alphabetically arranged 
cards; or look for a general subject 
and make a list of all books on that 
subject which appeal to you. You will 


find, besides the title and the author, 
a brief description of the contents of 
the book. The key to its location in 
the library is the number in the upper 
left hand co-ner of the card. Ask the 
librarian for it by number, or, if the 
library is a small one giving patrons 
access to the book stacks, look it up 
for yourself. If that particular number 
is missing then someone else probably 
has it checked out. Choose something 
else and look for the other one later. 
A certain librarian has said, “If you 
can use the cazd catalogue in your home 
town library you can extract all you 
want later from great libraries such as 
the Congressional and Crerar. It is the 
Esperanto of the library world.” 

One day I was sitting at a library 
table, busily engaged in jotting down a 
list of articles from the magazine guide. 
Suddenly an intelligent looking lady, 
who sat opposite, leaned over and said, 
“Pardon me, but what are those big 
books for and how do you use them?” ] 
explained that she could locate any ar- 
ticle ever published in a standard maga- 
zine by looking for the name of the 
author, the title of the article or the 
general subject; that she could find 
all magazine articles on a given subject 
listed, together with the names and num- 
bers of the magazines in which they 
were published and that the dates, let- 
ters and numbers showed just where in 
bound volumes of magazines these 
things were to be found. She was so 
completely chagrined at what she had 
been missing that I had to laugh. “I do 
enjoy the current numbers of the maga- 
zines so much,” she sighed. “Now I 
shall know how to find an article when 
I want it a year or two after I have read 
it. And there'll be no end to my study 
of special subjects I am interested in, 
now that I know how to get at what I 
want.” 

The signs, the posters, the placards 
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in the library—do you read them? They 
are placed there for the information and 
guidance of all the patrons. They have 
been likened to the green line in the 
New York subway. Follow them and 
you can find anything you desire. Dis- 
regard them and you will be wandering 
in an uncharted sea of knowledge where 
all is confusion. Aside from plain di- 
rections as to locations of things there 
will be posted from time to time notices 
and rules for local contests on literary 
subjects, lists of books and suggestions 
for special seasons and occasions. Cur- 
rent topics will be featured with infor- 
mation about where to read up on them. 
In short, everything the library wishes 
to get before the public will be there in 
its posters. 

“Loaf and invite your soul” is good 
advice for an occasional library visit 
but it is not substantial enough for a 
regular diet. The slogan for the regu- 
lar library patron should rather be “Read 
with a purpose.” Choose some subject 
which appeals to you and go to the end 
of it. Learn all there is to know about 
it. Become an authority on that par- 
ticular bit of the world’s knowledge. 
It will lead you into unexpected by- 
paths and open up new lines of explo- 
ration. If you love birds, learn about 
them from those who know birds and 
have written about their habits, peculiar- 
ities and activities. If you are interest- 
ed in interior decorating, there are fas- 
cinating books of plans, principles and 
descriptions which will give the subject 
new meaning. If you revel in poetry, 
philosophy, history, legend, music, art, 
radio, kodakery, in fact anything in the 
realm of human experience, then map out 
a definite course of study and follow it 
up. Better still, ask the librarian for 
study courses and annotated lists. They 
will point you to the highest atithority 
on the subject you wish to study and will 
refer you to material for a_ balanced 
and thorough survey of it. When you 
have completed it you will know that 
you have added to your knowledge the 
best the book world has to offer in that 
line. 
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Do you long for a college education 
and yet fear to face the difficulties 
with your handicap? If you do, map 
out your courses, be your own task mas- 
ter and the library will furnish you all 
the knowledge the college halls can give, 
if not the romantic setting and per- 
sonal contact of college life, and will 
give it without one penny of expense. 

If you are one of the world’s work- 
ers and wish to perfect your knowledge 
of your profession or trade or to fit 
yourself for some new line of work, the 
library will furnish the means of study 
whether it be salesmanship or shorthand, 
poultry raising or business administra- 
tion. A definite goal persistently fol- 
lowed up is the main thing. Try to 
spend at least one afternoon or evening 
in the library each week, as faithfully 
as you would attend a college recitation 
or a private lesson with a tutor. You 
will be surprised at your progress in a 
few months. 


The unused resources of the public 
libraries of the land are vaster than the 
undeveloped resources of the great west- 
ern plains. This wealth lies at the doors 
of all of us, for even the rural districts 
can now have traveling libraries or check 
out books by mail from their state libra- 
ries. It is an investment which bank 
failures and financial panics cannot 
snatch away nor floods and drouths de- 
stroy. 


We, who are set free (I would not 
say shut out) from so much which oc- 
cupies the time and energy of the hear- 
ing world, have a priceless opportunity 
to delve deep into these treasure houses 
of great thoughts. We can enrich our 
minds and hearts and develop our souls 
by these pilgrimages and sojourns into 
worlds where great thinkers have re- 
corded their most inspired discoveries 
and their most beautiful thoughts. 


LIP-READING IN PHOENIX 


On October 11th, Miss Anna Pinkerton 
opened the first class in lip-reading in the 
evening schcol of Phoenix, Arizona. Classes 


will be held two evenings each weck for a 
term of six months. 


PIONEERING IN A FORD 


Harriet ANDR™ws MONTAGUE 


PART I 


INCE everybody, more or less, is 

doing it; since the world and his 

wife and his child and his dog and 
his feather bed and his modishly knick- 
ered old maid sister are careering over 
the country in every description of mo- 
tor, from a stripped Lizzie to a Re- 
nault; since gas stations bedizen what 
were once the far places, and tourist 
camps flourish in every town from Bear 
Mountain to Tamalpais, it is perhaps 
an affectation to call it pioneering. On 
the other hand, after your Ford has 
carried you along the actual trails of the 
pioneers, up the bluffs of the Kentucky 
River once trod by Daniel Boone; and 
across the Wyoming wilderness where 
the Mormons once labored with their 
handearts, through Emigration Canyon 
to the very spot where Brigham Young 
stood and looked out over the valley and 
said, “This is the place”; and up and 
down the terrific slopes of the Sierras 
over the old stage road by which the 
bullion was carried in the days of 749; 
after you have, moreover, experienced 
the predicaments attendant upon packing 
your worldly all in a small vehicle and 
travelling across the continent, why, then, 
aren’t you justified in feeling a Jittle bit 
of a pioneer? 

Also, and notwithstanding that psy- 
chologists have proved satisfactorily that 
there is neither male nor female, but 
only predominance of sex, women are 
still women, and the female who goes 
a-motoring has still some points in com- 
mon with her great-grandmother who 
crossed the plains behind an ox-team. 
The most characteristic incident, to me, 
in the film play, “The Covered Wagon,” 
is the scene where the men are trying 
to lighten the wagon loads before cross- 
ing the Missouri, and are ruthlessly 
piling out ancestral mahogany bureaus 
and cane-bottomed chairs, while the 


women resist passionately, determined to 
cling, even unto death, to these, their 
only remaining links with the life of 
security they have left behind. The 
most poignant memento in the pioneer 
museum in Salt Lake City is a rolling 
pin, inscribed in a quavering old hand: 
“This rolling pin is presented, not he- 
cause it is so beautiful, but because it 
was made in Jackson ‘County, Missouri, 
and because it was carried across the 
plains, and because the women of that 
time endured so many hardships.” 

“It is travelling,” said Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm, “when you take 
your night-gown.” And I maintain that 
it is pioneering when you take your 
rolling-pin. I did not take a rolling 
pin, but I had its equivalent. And if I 
did not cope with the washtubs and 
feather beds with which many of my 
tourist sisters inexplicably encumbered 
themselves, still, I had my _ struggles, 
The man of the party may have to 
wrestle with tires and tubes, with brakes 
new and old, with the horrific mysteries 
of transmission boxes. He may have 
to pump, in the sweat of his brow, 
under a boiling desert sun, not once, but 
half a dozen times a day. And he does 
it, as part of the day’s work, without 
grumbling. But at least he has some 
respite, and he knows where his tools 
are, and knows also that if he loses 
them his female companion will find 
them for him. 

The infinity of things a female camper 
has to retain in her mind always! The 
number of details she has to keep 
separately in her mind—and in the car! 
—else the next meal be savorless, the 
next camp comfortless$ and the end of 
the day’s journey an endurance test 
instead of a continued joy. Listed, they 
sound too trivial for mention. For- 
gotten, they loom mountain high. Cover 
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WE WASHED OUR DISHES IN A STREAM 


the salt snugly, or it will surely tip over 
and get into the jelly. Stand the jelly 
up and brace it, or it will besmear 
everything in the food chest. Moisten 
the lettuce and wrap it in oiled paper. 
Where are the tomatoes and_ peaches 
you bought at noon? If you don’t 
watch them every minute, they will be 
under a suit-case, and then woe to the 
seat covers and your best hat. Is your 
best hat, is jis best hat in a safe and 
yet accessible corner? 

The answer to all of which, of course, 
is, why carry lettuce and tomatoes, and 
why, of all things, carry best hats? But 
it doesn’t matter what you carry, it is 
bound to get mashed. And as for hats, 
they fulfill the place of the mahogany 
bureaus our grandmothers so valiantly 
fought for, being badges of respect- 
ability ; and wher’ you are going to visit 
whole houses full of critical relatives, in- 
cluding a complete set of in-laws you 
have never seen, and know you will 
arrive with disheveled bob and knickers 


covered with car grease, a respectable 
head-covering to fall back on is abso- 
lutely essential. 

To go on, while we are about it, 
with listing the hardships that link us 
to our pioneer ancesters, there are the 
aggravations of fatigue; when the other 
person’s wet towel on your blanket fills 
you with fury; when his habit of throw- 
ing the blanket ropes in the middle of 
the tent floor for you to trip over in- 
censes you to madness; when his ab- 
sorbed unconsciousness of your demand 
that he come and chase a drove of hogs 
who have waddled into camp and are 
poking their horrid snouts into your 
very sauce pans and cake batter sends 
you so near the verge of acute hysteria 
that you are half seas over before you 
attack the hogs and rout them and 
laugh. Oh, there is a lot of pioneering 
still to be experienced, even in a Ford. 

So much for the difficulties, which, 
in retrospect, resolve themselves into 
delicious absurdities, to be chuckled ovef 
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endlessly. Along with them are the 
compensations, the divine compensations, 
the soul-satisfying compensations, which 
sum up the magic of this mode of 
travel, and make the never-ending lure 
of the road. There are clear, cold, 
desert nights, when, by driving half a 
mile off the highway, you achieve the 
illusion of solitude and camp in the 
midst of sand and chaparral, with a 
diamond-studded, sapphire sky overhead. 
There are long, still days by lake or 
river, when you swim or lie on the 
bank at leisure, lazing through the 
hours with nothing to do (the other 
person being occupied with oil and grease 
and monkey-wrench) except cook pleas- 
antly over a camp fire and wash dishes 
in the stream. There is the recurrent 
excitement of arrival and departure, of 
alighting, you scarcely know where, in 
a new landscape, with the stimulus of 
fresh suroundings, knowing always that 
whatever discomforts you may encounter 
will be transient, that you can depart 
irresponsibly next morning on the long, 
alluring road. There is the magic of 
new cities, which impel you to stop 
when you had intended going on. 

Here is Frankfort, Kentucky. What 
an utterly delightful place! It would 
be a crime to ride through it without 
seeing anything. Why not stop? You 
look at each other guiltily, each reading 
surrender. So you stop—in the middle 
of the morning!—and spend the day 
and most of the next day wandering 
among the loveliest of old colonial man- 
sions, up and down old tree-shadowed 
streets. You rejoice in the soft, south- 
ern air, the pretty little river, the thrill 
attending a pilgrimage to the grave of 
Daniel Boone. 

Here is Zenia, Illinois. Had you the 
faintest intention of stopping? Never 
in the world. Who ever heard of Zenia, 
Illinois? But, three miles before you 
teach that metropolis, something hap- 
pens inside the transmission box. There 
is a terrific clatter and rattle and bang. 
The engine stops dead. Presently you 
are being ignominiously towed into town 


by a sardonic garage man, past porches 
full of genial Zenians who seem to have 
gathered merely to enjoy your dis- 
comfiture. After getting you into town, 
the garage man explains that all his 
workmen leave at five o’clock, and that 
nothing can be done until the next day. 
You look for a hotel. The thwarted 
blond who keeps the only one in town 
apparently does not like your appearance, 
for she affirms that she has no rooms 
vacant. You wander about dispiritedly, 
and finally secure a room at the un- 
kempt house of a retired feed merchant, 
whose wife is dead. During the even- 
ing, he shows you all of his wife’s 
wardrobe, including the hat she wore 
the day before she died, and you are 
quivering with sympathy, when he brings 
forth from a lowér drawer the pink 
shirt he intends to wear at his next 
wedding. You spend the whole of the 
next day in Zenia. 

But what matter? Let’s forget it. 
Here is St. Louis. There is a fire under 
the Eads Bzidge, and you stop to watch 
a stupendous spectacle of freight cars 
burning, men hurrying through flames to 
couple and uncouple and drag out cars 
of burning coal. The heat is terrific. 
Hundreds of people hang over the rail- 
ing of the bridge until policemen dis- 
lodge them. 

You drive along into town. The 
sign advertising a swimming pool arrests 
you. Why not swim? You had in 
tended to do something else, to be sure, 
but here is a pool that covers a city 
block. You swim and dive joyously in 
a vast edifice that was once a colosseum, 
and you spend so much time over it that 
you have to camp that night after dark, 
and, acme of discomfort, cook supper 
by the light of the car lamps. But 
what difference does it make? Tomor- 
row you will be in Kansas City—per- 
haps—and there will be friends and 
fun—and hot baths! 

After Kansas City, we followed liter- 
ally the trails of the pioneers. Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, was the starting 
point of the old Santa Fe Trail, and 
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“WE HAD THIS LOVELY 


westward from there, if you know where 
to look for them, you can still find 
traces of the West that has passed. By 
following a zigzag trail across the con- 
tinent, we had managed to avoid the 
bulk of tourist travel, taking the Lee 
Highway from Washington in prefer- 
ence to the National Old Trails Road, 
and so on through the lovely mountain 
roads of Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky. Our success in getting away 
from crowds encouraged us to side-step 
the Santa Fe Trail and turn north to the 
fine, level, sandy roads of Nebraska. 
It was then that we began to experience 
the pioneer thrill, and by the time we 
reached Wyoming we found ourselves 
everywhere easily reconstructing the old 
West. The rodeo at Rawlins had 
brought out innumerable cow-punchers 
in full regalia and Laramie and Chey- 
enne were all that the western novels 
had portrayed. 

The tourist camp at ‘Cheyenne was a 
melee of campers in every kind of tent 
and vehicle: motor busses like houses 
on wheels, with dining-room tables and 
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bouquets on them and cribs for the 
babies ; motor cycles with side cars, the 
owners sleeping in pup tents and: keeping 
house with beautiful simplicity in frying- 
pan and coffee-pot; square, gypsy-look- 
ing tents, with a luxuriance of canvas 
floor and folding furniture; tourists, fat 
and thin, experienced and naive; and 
everywhere, under everybody’s feet, in- 
numefable boys and dogs. 

We avoided tourist camps whenever 
possible, but often we availed ourselves 
of them thankfully, and they were an 
interesting study in gregariousness. Some 
of the de luxe ones offered bungalows 
at a dollar a night, which included the 
use of the community kitchen, shower 
baths, laundry, and often the very 
heights of modernity, even to electric 
washing machines and electric irons. 
I remember one in particular which had 
an enormous kitchen; rows and rows of 
gas stoves, zinc covered tables, dining 
tables and benches, and a great clatter 
of women getting meals. The reaction 
of the women to any suggestion of house- 
keeping was instantaneous. However 
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distraught they might look when they 
piled out of their cars, give them one 
clutch on the handle of the frying-par 
and they were at home, taking possession 
of everything about the place as if they 
had been there since childhood. The 
men might sidle about and apologize, 
and be pitiably self-conscious. Not so 
the women. A two-burner plate, a cup- 
board, a washtub, and they were mis- 
tresses of their surroundings. 

I could write a chapter on motor 
housekeeping alone. Farmers on tour, 
for some reason, eschew the usual camp 
outfit, and carry mattresses and feather 
beds, tied on anywhere, on top the car, 
athwart the radiator, or even, in some 
cases, rakishly on the front bumper. 
Gypsies always carry vast beds made 
of down and covered with brilliant calico, 
and they have an impressive array of 
pillows ruffled with pink and green and 
red. Their tents are decorated and 
pinked out with colors, and though they 
may ride in big touring cars with balloon 
tires, they are still Gypsies. 

We camped with a lot of them at 
Green River, Wyoming, and the chil- 
dren cataracted over to us as soon as 
we started to put up our tent, and 
wanted to tell our fortunes and read our 


palms. They admired everything indis- 
criminately, from my saucepans (“Oh, 
pretty, pretty,” said one little girl, caress- 
ing each cooking vessel separately) to 
the green buttons on my blouse. They 
begged to have their pictures taken, and 
had a fierce battle as to precedence. One 
of the women came to “borrow” some 
“fresh soap.” I thought she said 
“French” soap, and offered her a cake 
of Palmolive. She accepted it and re- 
turned to ask for laundry soap, as she 
wanted to wash some things for a little, 
newborn baby. She was very pretty and 
ingratiating, and offered to tell our for- 
tunes in exchange for a box of soap 
flakes. She told each of us we would 
live seventy-five years, so we got a 
hundred and fifty years for a cake of 
soap—not a bad bargain. 

There is nothing quite so delightful 
as the irresponsible good-fellowship of 
the road, which still persists among 
“movers” the country over, notwith- 
standing the phlegmatic aspect of all 
movers’ wives. They assume, early in 
life, an expression of complete immu- 
nity to all impressions from without, 
and this they never lose, no matter 
what adventure or calamity may impend. 
When I walked across the country, ten 
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years ago, “movers” were people who 
traveled from farm to farm in a covered 
wagon with a dog running underneath, 
a chickencoop ‘hitched on behind, and 
half a dozen children peering out in 
front. The covered wagon is no more, 
and the Ford has taken its place, but 
movers and movers’ wives have not 
changed. For pioneering is not so much 
a business of deflowering virgin soil. 
It is an attitude toward life. It is 
productive of an Urge. And when the 
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Urge comes, you follow it, in moving 
van or Ford or covered wagon—what 
matters your mode of travel? The 
pioneer has all the heritage of vaga- 
bondia. 


“Speakin’ in general, I ’av tried them all, 
The ’appy roads that lead you o’er the world. 
Speakin’ in general, I ‘av found them good, 
For such as cannot use one bed too long, 
But must get ’ence, the same as I ’av done, 
And go observin’ matters till they die.” 


(To be concluded ) 


THE SPEECH READERS GUILD OF BOSTON. 


N January 7th, 1916, thirty-five 
adults with acquired deafness gath- 
ered in a small hall in the Pierce 
Building in Boston. They were teach- 
ers and students of the Muller-Walle 
School of Lip-Reading. Having expe- 
rienced the great benefit of association 
in the classroom, this small group of 
people with a common handicap had 
decided that much practical help could 
be obtained from meeting at stated in- 
tervals for social intercourse and fur- 
ther practice in speech-reading. Plans 
had been laid for the formation of a 
club, or “social center” for the hard 
of hearing, the membership to include 
those who were seeking “a little whole- 
some philosophy, a little social comrade- 
ship and a little constructive thought.” 
Thus it was that the Speech Readers 
Guild of Boston was born—born of a 
mighty faith and a desire on the part 
of a few to serve to the point of self- 
sacrifice. Is it a miracle that, under 
such conditions, this organization has 
had a phenomenal growth? Officers 
were duly elected and meetings were 
held in rooms rented in Trinity Court, 
until the membership had increased to 
such an extent that two apartments 
afforded less space than was required. 
Came in 1919 a most surprising and 
generous offer from a benefactor known 
only to the Board of Directors. This 
was in the form of a gift of $10,000.00 


to expand the work, and was followed 
shortly after, by an opportunity to rent, 
for a nominal sum, a spacious home on 
Commonwealth Avenue. This offer 
showed the conviction of the donor that 
an organization such as the Guild could 
become of inestimable value in the 
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community, and also showed great con- 
fidence in the ability of the members to 
do their utmost to maintain and broaden 
the work undertaken. Other benefactors 
there have been. One who sensed the 
beneficent influence of this organization, 
though too late to enjoy it personally, 
bequeathed to it a sum, the net receipts 
of which were over $17,500.00. This 


enabled the Guild, now incorporated un- . 


der the laws of Massachusetts, to pur- 
chase the Commonwealth Avenue house 
at a price set generously and alluringly 
low by the owner. 

As the year 1926 draws to a close, 
our Guild membership numbers 539, and 
let us stress the fact that this means 
members in good standing. 

The Guild offers much in the way 
of recreational advantage. A_ special 
committee provides entertainments on 
two afternoons and two evenings each 
month. These consist of travel talks, 


monologues, plays, etc., given with the 
thought that a certain amount of speech- 
reading practice can be had in connection 
with an interesting and enjoyable pro- 
gram. In summertime, groups form on 
pleasant Saturday afternoons, for trips 


to the seashore, walks in the country or 
journeys to places of interest in and 
near the city. Visits to Concord, to an 
“enchanted barn” on the estate of our 
founder, are enjoyed in the summer 
and fall, some members remaining as 
long as two weeks; and bus-loads make 
the trip once a season. Our young folks, 
the Green Twigs, constantly increasing 
in number, have also separate recrea- 
tional pleasures, meeting often, under 
responsible leadership. 

Although the Guild is not a school, it 
offers excellent opportunities for speech- 
reading practice, and to many, the edu- 
cational privileges afforded its members 
are of incalculable value. The practice 
classes, conducted by the principals and 
teachers of the two local speech-reading 
schools, and their Normal School gradu- 
ates, continue to prove a great attraction 
for the deafened of all ages. An evening 
practice class for beginners and one for 
advanced students of speech-reading, are 
held each week from November to May. 
Registration and a small fee are re- 
quired for this practice privilege. An 
open class for all members is held on 
alternate Friday afternoons each month. 
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A most helpful feature of the educa- 
tional work is the giving of a limited 
number of scholarships each year to 
persons who will be greatly helped by 
the study of speech-reading. The Men’s 
Division offers additional practice for 
men at its meetings held on two even- 
ings each month during the winter. A 
summer group of men and women gath- 
er for speech-reading practice one even- 
ing a week during the vacation period. 
These meetings are in charge of mem- 
bers chosen from the ranks, and are 
interesting, well-attended and appreciated. 
There is always someone at the Guild 
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To (hear) oursels as ithers (hear) us.” 
It is the unmistakable duty of every or- 
ganization for the deafened to provide 
some means whereby its members may 
be trained to use their voices in a nor- 
mal and pleasant manner. 

A Publication ‘Committee has charge 
of the creating and publishing of all 
publicity matter in connection with the 
Guild, with the exception of that con- 
cerning the campaign for funds. Our 
official newspaper, The Guilder, is also 
under special management. This little 
monthly publication made its initial bow 
in 1925, and has proved, from its in- 
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House with whom one can converse, and 
this privilege is valued by even those 
expert in speech-reading. 

The Guild has proved to countless 
numbers the truth that it is neither good 
nor necessary for the deafened man, 
woman or child to live an isolated life, 
which is the common tendency of a per- 
son with impaired hearing. 

A general lack of knowledge in the 
matter of voice-placement exists among 
the members. This is one of our prob- 
lems, and education along this line is 
being planned for in the near future. 
For many of us could say, with the 
astute and understanding Bobby Burns 
“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, 


ception, a complete success, as numerous 
letters to the Editor and the office have 
testified. The Guilder has proved its 
ability to fill a long-felt want among the 
members and their friends, in keeping 
them in closer touch with each other and 
with the workings of the Guild. 

The Guild, as a constituent body of 
the American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing, has a Federa- 
tion Membership Committee, which en- 
deavors to enlist the active interest of 
members, and others, in the Federation, 
and enroll them as members. The 
VoLTaA REvIEW ‘Committee strives to en- 
roll members in the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
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to the Deaf, which enrollment carries 
with it a subscription to the one maga- 
zine in this country published for the 
deaf and the hard of hearing. 

An Exchange is maintained on a 15% 
commission basis. This branch of the 
Guild’s activities encourages members 
who are interested and proficient in the 
art of handicraft, and offers them an 
opportunity to dispose of their work at 
a fair profit. Happiness and content- 
ment come to many through this en- 
couragement, for to the handicapped as 
well as to the free, work is truly an 
essential attribute to real happiness. Re- 
adjustment and restoration have been 
brought about in many -cases, through 
the confidence gained in proving the 
deafened one’s ability to do remunera- 
tive work in an acceptable manner. 

The Hospitality Committees for af- 
ternoons and evenings, have been neces- 
sary and important factors in our work. 
The extension of a friendly welcome to, 
and a kindly interest manifested in, the 
new comer, and too, in the case of the 
deafened one who has not overcome his 
fear of contact with people, has meant 
far more than one realizes, in the build- 
ing up of our Guild, and it might be 
said that here the gracious dispensation 
of hospitality has been brought to the 
status of a fine art. 

Shut-ins and many members living at 
a distance are comforted and kept in 
personal touch with us through the 
Round Robin Letters, which are con- 
stantly winging their way to the homes 
of these absent ones who are with us, 
nevertheless, in spirit. 

With a force of paid helpers includ- 
ing a Social Service Worker, an Office 
and a Financial Secretary, two maids, 
a chore man, also volunteer helpers, 
whose duties are carried on at the Guild 
House, the need has been found for 
the services of a Personnel Director, as 
well as those of a House Committee. 
The former office was created last spring, 
and a House Committee has been func- 
tioning for some years. 

A group of women meet once a week 


during the summer, and through their 
faithfulness and efficiency, hundreds of 
much-needed surgical dressings are made 
for the Massachusetts Eye and Ear 
Infirmary. 

Indeed, in all the activities of the 
Guild, the spirit of unselfish service on 
the part of the members seems to be 
particularly manifested. The majority 
of our people never forget what this 
organization has done for them, in some 
cases seeming to have saved their very 
souls. A desire on their part to aid in 
the furtherance of the Guild’s ideals and 
influence is a natural result of their 
gratitude, 

In order to continue this work on the 
large scale to which it has grown, mest 
careful financial managemént has been 
imperative. Real and far-sighted bene- 
factors will wish to have their contribu- 
tions to a cause used in the wisest and 
most advantageous manner, As a mem- 
ber of the City’s Council of Social 
Agencies, a strict accountijg must be 
made yearly to the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare of the State, in order that 
we may be worthy the benefits attendant 
on such membership, for instance, the 
benefit of exemption from payment of 
taxes on a property.of considerable and 
increasing value. Efficiency and care on 
the part of a Treasurer and a Financial 
Secretary, a vigilant Board of Directors 
and wisdom exercised in the expenditure 
of money used for such diverse pur- 
poses, have been instrumental in carry- 
ing us safely through a period of years 
when commodity prices soared to un- 
expected heights. 

A most successful campaign for $25,- 
000.00 is being conducted at this writ- 
ing. It is expected that the full amount 
will have been obtained by the time this 
article is published. 

Various money-raising plans-are car- 
ried out during the year. The rental 
of the sleeping rooms at the Guild 
House, to people coming to Boston in 
order to take courses in speech-reading 
or to procure medical aid, constitutes a 
considerable income. A Funds Com- 
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mittee conducts sales, card parties and 
entertainments for the raising of funds, 
and an Annual Sale thas been netting 
us about $1,000.00 each year. There are 
community suppers which will, it is 
hoped, prove, even at a nominal cost, 
a certain source of revenue, although 
planned primarily for sociability. 

The Guild House is spacious and al- 
lows for all the aforementioned activi- 
ties. Substantially and beautifully built, 
it contains, besides a well-equipped base- 
ment, two large rooms and reception hall 
on the first floor, Assembly and Board 
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and to those members who would have 
conducted a public tea-room came the 
realization that neighborhood restriction 
prohibited such an undertaking. 
Chairmen of Committees and Officers 
of the Board will voice the regret that it 
is not possible to prevail upon a greater 
number of members to take a more 
active part in the work. We are told, 
however, by psychologists that only 5% 
of the human family are rated as really 
efficient leaders, and when one considers 
the number of Guild members who do 
take this active interest, in comparison 
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Rooms on the second floor and eight 
bedrooms on the third and fourth floors. 
There are three baths and much closet 
room, and in all, the house provides 
most delightful and homelike surround- 
ings for all purposes for which the 
Guild was organized. 

Of course there have been discourage- 
ments, but the encouragements met with 
in this undertaking have always greatly 
overbalanced them. One of the prob- 
lems due to locality is that of publicity 
in the work. The 'Commonwealth Ave- 
nue neighborhood is strictly residential, 


with the Guild’s full membership, we 
realize that this organization ranks ex- 
ceptionally high in membership efficiency. 
It is always a question whether one is 
really incapable of taking responsibility 
or initiative, or is suffering from an 
“inferiority complex,” a pitfall into which 
the deafened adult has such a tendency 
to stumble. 

The aim and ambition of our Guild 
today is to reach every deserving deaf- 
ened person who can come within the 
scope of its influence. Prevention and 
the problem of the deafened child are 
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subjects which are more than ever en- 
gaging our interest and concern, and we 
would share with every deafened person 
we can reach the particular and peculiar 
joy that has come to us through our 
association with the Guild and _ the 
study of speech-reading. 

The efficiency and dependability of 
our teachers, who conduct, free of 
charge, the classes in speech-reading 
practice, are cause for thankfulness on 
the part of officers and members. Their 
devotion and loyalty have continued 
throughout the years. Their standards 
are the highest, and through their teach- 
ing, many deafened adults have not only 
come to know the joy which a knowl- 
edge of speech-reading can bring, but 
have, in many instances, been intellectu- 
ally and spiritually reborn. 

One of the many reasons we have for 
being truly grateful and encouraged is 
furnished us by the cooperation and 
sympathetic understanding of our Asso- 
ciate Members, whose enrollment has 
been solely because of their wish to 
actively endorse our work. A _ large 
number of them stand ready to help and 
are always “on call” to serve. We can- 
not value too highly the opportunity 
they offer us for contact with the world 
of hearing folks, an association so vi- 
tally important to the person who has 
acquired deafness. Their patience and 
tolerance as speech hearers are recog- 
nized and deeply appreciated by the so- 
called Active Members. 

The outstanding feature of the Guild’s 
activities during the past few years, has 
been the work accomplished by the 
Social Service Department. We have 
a salaried Social Worker, who, through 
years of experience as a teacher of the 
deaf and the hard of hearing, has come, 
long since, to possess a sympathetic 
knowledge of the particular problems and 
needs of the deafened. The necessity 
of such work is emphasized in a state- 
ment made in the 1925 Annual Report 
of the Social Service Department of the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
This statement is quoted as follows: 


“As there is no Division of the Deaf 
in Massachusetts, we must seek help 
for many of our adult deaf and hard of 
hearing patients elsewhere. We find 
the Speech Readers Guild a_ valuable 
assistance in working out any plan we 
propose for our patients.” 

In addition to our close cooperation 
with the Infirmary, we have also a 
working contact with forty of the social 
agencies of the city. Our field of social 
service has widened and now includes 
work with several of the State depart- 
ments. Our Social Service Department 
has already established itself as an au- 
thority on the special problems of deaf- 
ness, and we cannot fail to note the 
frequency with which both social workers 
and executives come to us for expert 
advice. We seek every opportunity to 
bring to the attention of the school and 
health officials the necessity for using 
a standard scientific method of testing 
the hearing of school children, in order 
that defective hearing may be detected 
as early as possible, and to impress upon 
their minds the great need of the child 
with sub-normal hearing, for medical 
attention and_ special instruction in 
speech-reading. In this work especially, 
the Social Worker is supplementing that 
of one of the Guild’s officers, who, as 
Chairman of the Federation’s Committee 
on Survey of Hard of Hearing Children 
in the Public Schools, is doing such 
valuable work along this line throughout 
the entire nation. As it is estimated 
that about 3,000,000 children in the 
United States suffer from some hearing 
defect, and that, of this number, prob- 
ably 80% could be cured, it can be seen 
at once how valuable is this work of 
prevention. 

The Guild possesses a 3A Audiometer 
with which tests are made to determine 
the degree of hearing loss. 

The leading manufacturers of hearing 
devices have placed their instruments on 
display at the Guild, where careful and 
impartial demonstrations are given under 
more equal and advantageous conditions 
than are possible when people go to the 
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various agencies where the instruments 
are sold. The agents realize the ad- 
vantage of a plan that benefits them as 
well as the purchaser. Some agents con- 
stantly refer their customers to the Guild, 
not only when the latter are in doubt as 
to whether their type of instrument will 
be the most satisiactory, but when the 
need is seen of Guild help, through 
speech-reading, social contact or em- 
ployment. 

It may be said that the Guild’s social 
service work goes hand in glove with 
every phase of activity in which a deaf- 
ened person could possibly be interested, 
and where, in the beginning, only those 
of a certain class were helped, service is 
now rendered to the deafened of every 
class and age. 

Indeed, the work carried on by the 
different departments, committees, etc., 
dovetails completely, each worker, in 
his field, recognizing and valuing what 
is being done by others, and thus is 
formed a harmonious whole. Our presi- 
dent has said: “It seems to me, that one 
of the greatest things about the Boston 
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Guild is that we have always been 
united. There are differences of opinion, 
occasional dissatisfactions, but there has 
never been any serious schism.” This 
condition can prevail only when the 
members of an organization consistently 
“work for the work’s sake.” For: 
“He who works for money 
Coins his very soul; 
He who works for fame 
Fails to reach the goal 
Work for the work's sake!” 

That, we feel sure, has been the secret 
of the success of our organization. 
Abnegation of self among the members 
has formed the basic principle of their 
actions for more than ten years. 

Far into the future may our work 
continue, and it is our earnest hope that 
every society organized for such a com- 
mon good, may expand and send its in- 
fluence down the ages, aiding all on 
whom the handicap of deafness has 
fallen so heavily to live above their 
great affliction, and laboring also to 
bring about the day when deafness will 
have decreased to such an extent that 
it is no longer a menace to humanity. 


DINNER AND A POET’S READING 


Persis VOSE 


M* sister Caroline came hurrying 
into my room one morning with 

an open letter in her hand and 
exclaimed, “Oh, joy, we are asked to 
dinner to meet Edna St. Vincent Millay 
and to hear her read afterward.” Caro- 
line was simply beaming. Her hobby 
is meeting interesting people and going 
to lectures. 

A dinner party and a reading all in 
one evening! Some order for a hard 
of hearing person! Instead, however, 
of taking away any of my sister’s 
pleasure by saying I didn’t believe I 
would accept—she loves having me 
go to places with her—I added to it 
by saying at once, “How splendid! Of 
course we will go,” and I resolutely 


made up my mind that I would not 
only go but that I would enjoy the ex- 
perience. And I did. 

This lecture was one of a series in 
the Institute of Modern Literature re- 
cently held at Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Maine. President and Mrs. Sills 
were entertaining Miss Millay and 
were asking a dozen or more friends, 
ourselves among them, to meet her 
at dinner. 

When the evening arrived I had 
many misgivings and could not imagine 
how I had ever thought of going. I 
kept wondering, why do people give 
dinners anyway? I knew I should not 
be able to understand a word and I 
was sure I should answer No every 
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time I should have answered Yes. I 
spent much time getting ready, trying 
to glean a spark of comfort by re- 
calling what had once been said of a 
dull hard of hearing woman: “She 
couldn’t hear a word and she didn’t 
speak a word, but at least she was 
well dressed.” 


We motored the thirty miles to 
Brunswick with a chatty young couple, 
and as | can hear in an automobile I 
enjoyed the conversation. While we 
were waiting for dinner, which was a 
bit delayed, our host read out loud a 
little poem that had been given him 
the day before by Robert Frost. As 
he finished he tactfully turned and 
passed the poem to me suggesting I 
might like to see it. 


At the table I was placed between 
our host, who had just returned from 
a trip abroad, and a member of the 
college faculty, a man easy to under- 
stand. | am fond of traveling and 
much interested in present day edu- 
cation and the manners of college stu- 
dents. These topics led to others I 
could readily follow and the time 
passed all too quickly. I cannot re- 
member ever having enjoyed a dinner 
party more even in the days before 
my hearing became dull—al! because 
of a thoughtful host and hostess and 
my own determination to have a good 
time. 


Of Miss Millay herself. She is a 
petite person with a slight boyish fig- 
ure. She was a_ charming picture, 
one not soon to be forgotten, as she 
made her bow to that great audience. 
She wore a marvelously simple green 
and gold gown that hung in perfectly 
straight lines from her beautiful throat 
to her very heels—with even a tiny 
train. 


Miss Millay has a most bewitching 
smile and a pleasant direct way of 
speaking. Her poems are delightful 
and you feel she is interested in them 
all and wants you to be interested too. 
She has much dramatic ability and 


makes you laugh and cry at almost the 
same instant. No matter what you 
may happen to think as to the great- 
ness of her poems you must admit they 
are charming as she reads them. It 
has been said of Miss Millay that she 
has “a spark of genius,” and so it 
seems to me. 

Riding home we talked little, hushed 
by the spell of late evening with the 
full moon lighting up salt marshes and 
shining on the deep blue sea, and by 
the memory of a radiant personality. 


Three prizes of $250, $100 and $50 
are offered by the Harmon Foundation 
and the Survey Magazine for “the 
best unpublished manuscripts dealing 
with some adventure, invention or ac- 
complishment in the field of public 
education.” The winning story will be 
published in The Survey and in col- 
laborating newspapers. 

The contest is open to everyone, 
including professional and amateur 
educators, writers and students, The 
story may be about “the new educa- 
tion” in a public instead of an expen- 
sive private school; about workers’ 
education classes at a state university; 
about a new state educational plan; 
about the rejuvenation of the little 
crossroads schoolhouse; about a fine 
piece of cooperation between a com- 
munity and its schools. 

So long as it deals with public edu- 
cation there is no limitation. It is 
hoped in particular that those who 
are actually engaged in educational 
enterprises will write out of their 
first-hand experience. 


CONDITIONS 


The manuscripts must be not less 
than 1,000 nor more than 2,500 words 
in length, typewritten, double spaced 
on one side of the paper. 

Delivery must be not later than 
noon, December 31, 1926. 

Address them to Jury, Harmon-Sur- 
vey Award 3, care of The Survey, 
112 East 19 Street, New York. 

Identification must be by means of 
a pen-name signed to the manuscript, 
with an accompanying plain, sealed 
envelope having on the outside the 
pen-name and on the inside the pen- 
name and the real name and address 
of the author. 

Manuscripts are sent at the owner’s 
risk and none will be returned un- 
less accompanied by sufficient postage. 
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MY FRIEND 
I'd like to be the sort of friend that you have 
been to me, 
I'd like to be the help that you’ve been always 
glad to be, 
I'd like to mean as much to you each minute 
of the day, 


As you have meant, old friend of mine, to me 
along the way. 


I’m wishing at this Christmas time that I 
could but repay 

A portion of the gladness that you've strewn 
along my way; 

And could I have one wish this year, this 
only would it be, 

I'd like to be the sort of friend that you have 


been to me. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


Y Dear FRIENDS: 
“Oh, Christmas, Merry Christ- 
mas, has it really come again?” 

And so many things to talk about that 
we shall have to leave the celebration to 
abler pens; the dinner to Good House- 
keeping, the after-dinner jokes to Life, 
and the Christmas stories to the hundred 
and one other magazines that will flaunt 
their gorgeous covers from every corner 
news-stand. Just one word, though— 
don’t forget to take that old, battered, 
leather-bound copy of Dickens’ “Christ- 
mas Carol” off the top shelf of the li- 
brary, dust it and reread for the fifth 
or fiftieth time that matchless Christmas 
tale. A number of years ago someone, 
in telling how she observed the greatest 
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day of the year, said that the celebration 
always began weeks beforehand with the 
reading of this story, for nothing else 
could so well put her into the spirit of 
the season. If it hasn’t become a habit 
with you, why not start now? 

So much has been said in the Friendly 
Corner about hobbies for the deafened 
that it would seem that the subject had 
been worn threadbare. Yet I can’t re- 
call that anyone has been given an op- 
portunity to descant on the pleasures of 
astronomy, and it is obvious to all that 
it is an appropriate hobby, depending, as 
it does, on eyes more than ears. So I 
shall let the hobbyist mount his horse 
and ride away with you. 


The. great world of silence, in which -fate 
has decreed that we shall dwell, presents no 
barriers to the complete enjoyment of the 
beauties of the stellar universe whose treas- 
uries are inexhaustible. They are available 
alike to the rich and the poor, the halt and 
the deaf. 

One does not need the expensive apparatus 
of the professional astronomer, nor to acquire 
the profound lore of the scientist; neither 
does he need to be versed in the intricacies 
of mathematics, to be able to enjoy the ex- 
quisite beauty of God’s handiwork as it un- 
folds before his eyes from night to night, 
from month to mnth, and from season to sea- 
son. 

It is lamentable that many people know lit- 
tle or nothing of the various constellations 
of the sky, or of the position and names of the 
first magnitude stars, or can trace the visible 
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planets in their pathway round the sun. The 
simple shepherd of ancient times knew far 
more about the constellations, the time of 
their coming and going, than the average 
person today. His night life in the open 
aided him in his observations, and the va- 
rious shapes of the starry groups suggested 
to his mind fanciful names which have come 
down to us through the centuries. 


Ask the man on the street if he can iden- 
tify Orion, the Hyades, Scorpio, Cassio- 
peia, Andromeda, or any other of the con- 
stellations which grace the sky, and the 
chances are that he will think you are 
talking about Pullman cars. Yet it is not 
a difficult task to learn the names and to be 
able to locate the constellations and brighter 
stars. With a simple, illustrated book on 
astronomy, and perhaps a cot out in the 
open in the summer evenings, or muffled up 
as the occasion requires in clear winter 
evenings when the stars shine with greatest 
brilliance, even the ordinary beholder may 
soon become conversant with the individual 
features of different groups or single stars 
and be able to identify them in whatever 
position in the sky he may see them. 


The writer has much more to say 
about the enticements of astronomy but 
I am gong to quote from another let- 
ter which gives more practical aid in 
the study and tells about one of the many 
thrills he experienced in it. 


A man of science was here not long ago 
and we spent the evening from eight to 
ten-thirty looking at different objects of in- 
terest in the sky. People often come here 
to look through my binoculars. 


I remember the thrill which I experienced 
one evening. I had been hunting for the 
star cluster in Hercules for a solid month, 
but, although [ knew within a few degrees 
where it was, none of my maps gave the 
definite location. At last as I was sweep- 
ing the constellation I happened to light 
upon it. There, a slight blur, totally in- 
visible to the naked eye, showed me unmis- 
takably the star cluster, 37,000 light years 
away, in which 60,000 stars have been pho- 
tographed. But I get so enthusiastic about 
astronomy that I do not know when to 
Stop. 


To get good results a solid support for the 
glasses is essential. I made a tripod, bored 
a hole in the top and placed the front 
forks of an old bicycle in it. I also bored 
a hole through a short two by four, put a 
bolt through and fastened it in the holes 
where the axle of the bicycle went and 
strapped the glasses on this two by four. 
This gives the two necessary motions. 


It seems to me that this is enough to 
whet up anybody’s appetite for astron- 


omy but I'll give this poem as a finish- 
ing touch: 


A MOTHER WHO LOVED STARS 
The other mothers knew the usual things; 
To kiss a bruise; to meet a small girl’s 
need 
When she came hungry; mend with magic 


speed 
A frock, that she might fly as if on wings 
Back to her playing comrades. But my own 

Knew something these had missed. She 

loved the stars— 

Could tell the mighty Jupiter and Mars; 
Blue Vega with the zenith for a throne. 
And when I vanquished some dull lesson 

book, 

Or when my little cloth had polished 

bright 

The dusty chairs, she chose a starlit night 
And led me with her for a glorious look. 
It was in winter that those stars burned 

through 

Most grandly, as we stood—my mother’s 

cloak 

Wrapped round us both—and whispered 

when we spoke, 
Keeping our splendid secret, just we two. 
She did not call them “suns” or “worlds” to 


me; 
She pointed simple shapes; the Belt, the 
Bear 
The Seven that lost a sister from their 
care, 
The stately Twins and all their company. 
I feel her clasp me as she used to do, 
Though now she knows where planet- 
trails begin 
And where they end, but may not let me 


in 

To share the shining knowledge, just we 
two, 

They stand above me: Sirius, Venus and 


ars, 
And if I blunder, conning name and place, 
I see no censure in my mother’s face, — 
For she had patience—and she walks with 
stars. 


—Youth’s Companion. 

Hobbies and pleasures are so nearly 
synonomous that it is easy to glide from 
one to the other. Someone wrote to me 
a short time ago, saying that she was 
sorry I was admitting hearing people 
to the Correspondence Club. “They 
have so many pleasures of their own,” 
she said. To be sure they have! So have 
you and I. They “have nothing on us” 
there. The only trouble is that we do 
not stop to realize how many we have. 
But before we discuss it, let me say in 
passing that we must never forget that 
we are just as normal as we believe 
ourselves to be. Why shouldn’t we 
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mingle with normal people? The Cor- 
respondence Club is purely social, why 
be selfish about it or wish to segregate? 
All human progress is along the line of 
democracy, or the brotherhood-of-man 
idea. Wars and feuds are the outgrowth 
of tribal instincts. Let’s keep one step 
ahead in the march and cultivate the 
give-and-take of comradeship. 

Now, how about our pleasures? If 
you asked me which was the greatest 
I should imme- 
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city in the Northwest. Scarcely had I 
entered the hotel where I was to stay 
when a hearing friend called up and 
asked me to go for a ride. Of course 
I was delighted, both to see my friend 
and to have a chance to take this drive. 
I have an idea that that ride was one of 
the loveliest I have ever taken as far 
as scenery is concerned, but a fleeting 
glimpse here and there and the fame of 
its beauty are my only guarantees. The 

speed and ease 


diately say truer 
friendship, which 


of the car, the 
constant chatter, 


comes from a 
better sympathy, 
a finer under- 
standing. 

And next to 
that comes soli- 
tude. Some peo- 
ple haven’t yet 
learned to like 
it and some, per- 
haps, never will. 
Of all the strik- 
ing differences 


This is what one member of the Cor- 
respondence Club has written about her 
group, the Golden Glow: 


Heigh-ho for the good ship Golden Glow! 
She sails the Friendly Sea, 

All ’round the continent doth go, 
And then sails back to me. 


She carries a cargo rich and rare— 
Ten bales of friendly cheer. 

She brings me treasures beyond compare— 
New friends from far and near. 


Oh, jolly is the captain, 
Jolly is the crew, 
The jolliest commodore 


the swift point- 
ing out of some- 
thing on this side 
and something on 
that and then 
more chatter, are 
my only recollec- 
tions. few 
days later I had 
another ride with 
some hard of 
hearing friends. 
“Now, don’t try 


between the oc- I ever knew 


cident and _ the 
orient probably 
the greatest is 
the attitude to- 
ward _ solitude. 
The high caste 
Hindu, recipient 
of the wisdom 
of all ages, 
knows that from 


Washington, D. C. 


So I will go a-sailing 
Whene’er the fair winds blow, 
Upon the Friendly Waters 
In the good ship Golden Glow. 
—Millicent Bertram. 


If you, too, wish to go a-sailing upon 
the Friendly Waters, just ,write to the 
Friendly Lady, 1601 35th St., N. W., 


to talk. Just sit 
back and drink 
it in,” were my 
most welcome di- 
rections ; and to- 
day I can shut 
my eyes and see 
the whole pan- 
orama that 
trip. 

Solitude in a 


solitude comes 
his strength. The busy westener, intent 
on doing countless things, going to count- 
less places, seeing countless persons, read- 
ing countless books, seeing countless 
plays, goes through life at a terrific pace, 
absorbing but ‘little strength and beauty, 
even though he lives and moves in it. 

The hard of hearing person has 
learned the value of solitude, as a rule. 
Silence has few terrors for him. Let me 
draw a comparison between the hearing 
and the non-hearing. 

A few years ago I visited a beautiful 


quiet room! Oh, 
the joy of it! The big comfortable chair, 
the soft, clear light, the new book, or 
better still, the old one! One is never 
really alone. The word solitude is a 
paradox. Aside from your hundred 
friends waiting to step down from the 
bookshelves, there are memories, well- 
known songs or poems, dreams, aif- 
castles, or careful scheming to figure 
out how you can take that longed-for 
trip. Of course too much solitude is 
not good for one, but neither is too much 
of anything. 


sit 
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And next to solitude comes rhythm 
and harmony—of color, of touch, of 
the grouping of words. Our friend, 
John Ferrall, says that poetry is the 
music of the deafened. We are inclined 
to think there is something deficient in 
hearing persons who have no love for, or 
understanding of, music. Perhaps the 
time is coming when we will feel the 
same way about the hard of hearing 
ones who have no love for the harmony 
of words, the fine imaginings of the 
poet. How is this for imagination, 
rhythm and sheer beauty? 


THE HAMADRYAD 
Was it the wind I heard starting the leaves 
athrill? 
A wind in the golden birch, when the rest 
of the wood was still. 


- Was it the wing of a bird, high up in that 


leafy place, 
That gleamed so white to my eye, like the 
mask of a peering face? 


The round moon washed the forest an inde- 
scribable blue— 

The blue of the unfound rose, the color of 
dreams come true— 

And there in the elfin radiance, deep in the 
elfin land, 

Drunk with the elfin hour, my fingers en- 
closed her hand. 


She led me by the aisles of azure and 
floating ramparts of sleep 

To a castle of hammered silver set in a 
magic keep. 

She led me beyond remembrance of toil 
and failure and fame, 

Back to the glory of youth and the longing 
that has no name. 


Was it the wind I heard, starting the leaves 
athrill ? 

A wind in the golden birch when the rest 
of the wood was still. 

Was it a wing agleam, or her breast, in that 
leafy place, 

When I opened my eyes to the dawn and 
felt the dew on my face? 

—Charles G. D. Roberts in The Chapbook. 


No doubt some of you know the story 
of Theodosia Pearce, the deaf and blind 
girl of Canada who recently died. This 
is one of her poems, dedicated to her 
friend, Helen Keller: 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Better to climb the steep hill of existence, 
Than to watch others climb; 


Better to struggle on with strong persist- 
ence 
Than to lose pace with Time. 


Better to reach footsore the postern portal, 
Than win with ease the goal; 
Better to know, though weary, torn and 
mortal, 
Mine is a growing soul. 


After all this talk about poetry I sup- 
pose you will be including the latest 
collections of free, blank and rhyming 
verse on your Christmas list. May you 
get some of it and enjoy all that you 
get. 

Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year! 

THE FRIENDLY LADY. 


“MERICOURT” 

VoLtA Review readers who recall 
Laura Davies Holt’s delightful article 
about Hunter M. Meriwether in the 
October, 1925, issue of our magazine 
will be interested to know that Mr. and 
Mrs. Meriwether have given their beau- 
tiful home, “Mericourt,’ to the State 
University of Tennessee, to be used as 
an agricultural experimental farm. 
The estate consists of fifty acres and 
a modern house of ten rooms and four 
baths, with servants’ quarters in the base- 
ment. 

The property will be in charge of an 
agricultural expert and will become a 
gathering place for agricultural and live- 
stock clubs. Thus it will fulfill a splen- 
did purpose and Mr. and Mrs. Meri- 
wether will have the satisfaction of see- 
ing their beautiful estate become a use- 
ful part of the educational system of 
Tennessee. The Meriwethers will make 
their home on one of their farms near 
Trenton, Tennessee. 


DEATH OF MR. STESSEY 

The many friends of Mrs. Mary E. Stessey 
will be grieved to learn of the sudden death of 
her husband on October 23, from acute in- 
digestion. 

Those who met him at the Conference in 
Philadelphia last summer will realize what 
the loss of so kindly and genial a companion 
means to Mrs. Stessey. THe Votta Review 
speaks for its readers in extending sympathy 
to the family. 
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SEEKING ROSES IN DECEMBER 


Joun A. 


“Seek roses in December—ice in 


HERE is reputed to be a territory 

on which angels fear to tread 

though certain other folks rush 
in frequently. I once ventured into this 
domain and created the impression that 
I am not at all enthusiastic about criti- 
cism, especially criticism of myself or 
works. The impression is entirely cor- 
rect. I mention this now to confirm 
certain suspicions among readers of the 
VoLTA Review who still revive the ques- 
tion. Friendly correspondents extend 
sympathy, some going so far as to inti- 
mate that my critics should be taken out 
and shot at sunrise, or perhaps without 
waiting for sunrise. A few writers, 
however, do not hesitate to suggest 
frankly that if I had sufficient intelligence 
to take the criticisms in good part, and 
profit by them, I might perhaps amount 
to something more than a “mere clown 
for the mob.” One lady wishes to know 
why I do not “show them.” “Why do 
you not contribute serious articles,” she 
writes, “instead of being always so sil- 
ly?” Ouch! The tragedy of that, of 
course, is that I have been thinking all 
along that some of the essays were 
serious. I meant them to be. But no 
matter ! 

Another friend writes, enclosing a 
newspaper clipping which reads in part: 
“Have the strains of the last nine years 
broken the humor with which men bridge 
the blue gulfs of despair? Another 
Mark Twain would be as great a bene- 
factor as this generation could have. 
Any man who thinks hard enough him- 
self can make other people think. It 
takes genius to make them laugh.” My 
friend conveys the impression that this 
expresses her sentiments, too, and she 
urges me to keep on with my humorous 
comments. She, it seems, wishes me to 
be even funnier (or is it sillier?) than 
ever. 


June—before you trust in critics” 


It might appear to some of you that 
it would be considerable of an under- 
taking to please both of these writers; 
but I can do it. I can do anything if 
I put my mind to it. Are not the deaf- 
ened the smartest people in the world, 
and am I not totally deafened? Well? 
Day by day, in every way, I shall be- 
come funnier and more serious; and the 
more -serious I become the funnier I 
shall be. 

Alas, however, 

genius to make people laugh. 


it takes more than 
I have 


genius; either that or a very severe - 


cold. What it takes to make people 
laugh, to try deliberately to make them 
laugh, that is, is the hide of a rhinoceros. 
I have that, too. Few people are so 
constituted that they can keep from 
wincing a trifle at being called “silly,” 
even by a friendly critic. Most of us 
readily sympathize with a certain young 
clergyman described in Everybody's 
Magazine. He was being entertained 
at dinner by a young matron and proved 
so brilliant that the table was in a con- 
tinuous gale of laughter. Finally when 
the dinner was over, the hostess drying 
the tears of mirth from her eyes, sighed, 
“Tf I were a queen, I should certainly 
revive the old customs and have a fool 
present at every meal.” 

The sensitive person who acquires a 
reputation as a humorist pays very dear- 
ly for it. For him it is easy to under- 
stand why Mark Twain thought it best 
to publish his beautiful “Joan of Arc” 
anonymously. He sees, too, why the 
Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson pre- 
ferred to sign the name “Lewis ‘Carroll” 
to his delightful “Alice in Wonderland” 
stories. It is :aid that so careful was 
Dr. Dodgson to disclaim the authorship 
of these stories that once when Queen 
Victoria, who admired them immensely, 
asked for copies of his books, he sent 
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her only his “Elementary Treatise 
on Determinants,’ and others of his 
scientific papers. I might say parenthe- 
tically, and as an evidence of my posses- 
sion of the hide of a rhinoceros, that I 
should much prefer being the author of 
“Alice in Wonderland” than “Macbeth,” 
say! 

The newspaper clipping I have men- 
tioned goes on to say: “George Ade 
writes less and less with the years. Mr. 
Dooley seems to have nobody with 
whom to talk since Hennissey closed his 
bar. Even Irvin Cobb appears to be 
devoting less and less time to making 
people laugh; and Stephen Leacock 
tureatens to take himself seriously as a 
critic.” 

It is quite likely that these humorists 
are acting in self-defense. They prob- 
ably feel that they are doing the only 
thing that remains to establish them- 
selves in the good graces, intellectually 
speaking, of their fellow citizens. In 
the case of those humorists who happen 
to be married, this attitude is perhaps 
aided by the wives, for not many women 
appear to have any very keen desire to 
travel through life as the helpmate of a 
“mere clown to the mob.’”’ I am speak- 
ing impersonally, of course! 

No doubt, Mrs. Clemens often wished 
that Mark Twain was a trifle more like 
William Dean Howells or Henry James ; 
or that he had written some such book 
as “The Rise of Silas Lapham” instead 
of the rough and ready “Huckleberry 
Finn.” Perhaps not, but my own ob- 
servations make me lean a trifle toward 
that theory. 

Sometimes I think, too, that this 
sensitiveness underlies the pathetic re- 
bellion of the comedian who insists on 
playing “Hamlet.” He may have no 
real desire to be a tragedian, but assumes 
that this is the most effective way of 
demonstrating that he has ordinary in- 
telligence and is not actually in real 
life as silly as some of the characters 
he portrays in his comedies. Yes, brood- 
ings over such conditions may even ac- 


count for the serious character of many 
comedians and clowns when off the 
stage, though the stories to that effect 
are perhaps exaggerated. The most 
famous of anecdotes, told concerning 
practically every famous clown, deals 
with the man who visited a physician 
who could find nothing wrong with him 
physically, and concluded that his 
troubles were mental; in short, nothing 
but despondency, the “blues.” 

“All you need do,” he said, “is to take 
a more cheerful outlook on life. To 
help in this you should attend comic 
shows and read humorous books. Why 
don’t you try some of Jaf’s absurd 
sketches in the Vorta Review?” 

“I am Jaf,” said the patient. 

However, I have rather drifted into 
Rousseau’s famous rule for letter writ- 
ers: “Begin without knowing what you 
are going to say; and end without know- 
ing what you have said.” I am willing 
enough to admit that constructive criti- 
cism has an important place in life and 
contributes to growth; but I wish this 
admission to be understood as applying 
to criticism of the other fellow and his 
work. Apparently criticism doesn’t do me 
any good. I learn only by experience, 
and not very rapidly even then. I insist 
on placing my own finger on the post 
to make sure that it really is “FRESH 
PAINT.” I console myself in the face 
of criticism, by thinking that no one 
can hope to please every one and that 
we who write have one consolation; we 
must please at least one person, the 
Editor, or we cannot get our opinions 
into print. If I did not write, I would 
not have the assurance that I had pleased 
any one at all, besides myself. As far 
as I am concerned, I am apparently not 
very hard to please; most things that I 
do please me immensely. 

Some criticism is, of course, just 
spiteful. A newly rich man strolled into 
a rather exclusive club to which he had 
gained membership in some mysterious 
way, and looked around to see if he 
could find anyone he knew. Finally he 
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recognized a well-known lawyer, sitting 
in a chair near a window, reading. He 
walked over and addressed the latter, 
holding out his hand, palm down, to 
display a glittering new diamond ring; 
“What would you do,” he demanded, 
“if you were me and owned a stone 
like that?” 


The lawyer lowered his book and 
glanced at the extended hand. 


“T’d_ sell it,” he said, shortly, “and 
buy a nail brush.” 


Of course, criticism for the most part 
actually does not concern itself with the 
merits of the thing criticized ; it is merely 
an expression of our dislike of it. Un- 
fortunately, while criticism originally 
may have been largely benignant and 
directed toward pointing out the ad- 
vantages of thing criticized, it has now 
degenerated into mere fault finding. 
Indeed, criticism has become so largely 
a destructive force, tearing down instead 
of building up, that the moment we 
hear that some one has criticized a thing 
we assume that he has condemned it. 
Unusual praise may very well cause one 
to doubt whether he has not shuffled 
off this mortal coil. Punch expresses the 
thought rather cleverly in reporting the 
remark of the lady who met a friend on 


the street. “Lawks, my dear,” she said, 
“wot a turn you give me! I fought 
you was dead—strite, I did. I’ve ’eard 


several people speak well of yer lately.” 
It was Elbert Hubbard, I think, who 
had a famous rule for avoiding criticism: 
do nothing, say nothing, be nothing. 


‘Commenting on an announcement of 
the National Committee for Better Films, 
which asserts that the. best way to get 
rid of bad things is to substitute good 
ones, a writer in the Washington Herald 
says, “This seems to be a movement 
which recognizes what everybody is 
prone to forget; that the very best way 
to get good work done is to praise the 
worker when he does well. The usual 


cheap and nasty habit with most of us 
is to criticize him when he does ill.” 
The writer continues, “Yet, unfortun- 
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ately, it is easier to complain than it is 
to applaud. It takes only a thimbleful 
of brains to find fault. It takes con- 
siderable intelligence to discover the good 
in anything.” 

He believes that the usual censorship 
of moving pictures, condemning bad 
plays, is wrong because it is ineffective, 
and points out that the surest way to 
crowd a theater where there is an in- 
decent play is to advertise its indecency. 
The best plan is to ignore them. The 
same idea could be applied to books, for 
example, the critics calling our attention 
to the good books, and remaining silent 
about the other kind. This, after all, is 
merely the application of an old, old 
social proverb that where we cannot say 
anything good of a person we should re- 
main silent. On the occasions where 
we feel that we must condemn, we might 
adopt the suggestion of Buxton: “The 
rule in carving holds good as to criti- 
cism,” he declares. “Never cut with a 
knife what you can cut with a spoon.” 


The whole subject of criticism rather 
tends to emphasize another of the ad- 
vantages of our pet handicap, for deaf- 
ness certainly helps by making it difficult 
for people to tell us of our faults! 


The Teachers’ College of the City of Bos- 
ton now offers courses in lip-reading for 
teachers: 

The first course opened in February, 1926, 
with 31 students enrolled. Classes will be 
continued during the two semesters of 1926-27. 
At the first meeting held October ith, 35 
pupils were enrolled. 

The courses include instruction in elemen- 
tary and advanced work, fitting grade teachers 
to instruct hard of hearing school children 
in the art of lip-reading. 

Martha E. Bruhn, Principal of the Muller- 
Walle School of Lip-Reading, was appointed 
instructor. 


RECOMPENSE 
Harriet E. EMERSON 


With every woe there is some joy concealed— 
The rough edged ore, its gold held, unrevealed. 
Seek then for Joy, tho drear thy lot may seem 
And see its store unfold, beyond thy dream 
Where each dark furrow hides a golden gleam, 
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AN APPEAL 


ILL readers everywhere please 
help us to find in every state which 
has not at present a League,* a 
person or group of persons interested 
in helping the hard of hearing child to 
have a fair chance? 

The problem of the hard of hearing 
child and the solution of the problem has 
been well set forth in the pages of the 
September Votta ReEvIEw. 

Those who undeztake the work of pre- 
senting this subject to school officials and 
Parent-Teacher Associations can draw 
on a wealth of information found there 
and in the following reprints available 
at the Volta Bureau: 


The Deaf Child and the Hard of Hearing 
Child—Josephine B. Timberlake. 

The Deafened Child Problem as We See 
It—Estelle E. Samuelson. 

The Hard of Hearing Child in the Public 
School of Rochester, N. Y.—Alice Howe. 

The Aims, Achievements and Hopes of the 
Rochester Deafness Prevention Clinic—Dr. 
Franklin W. Bock. 

The Report of the Committee on the Survey 
of Hard of Hearing Children—Anne C. 
Norris. 

In presenting the subject, you will 
probably find it to have a “human inter- 
est” story. The following are offered 
for your present use. The worker can be 
assured that in a short time she will have 
a collection of stories taken from her 
own experience that will be more effec- 
tive, for they will have local color. 

The twins, Maria Josefina and Jose- 
fina Maria, were assigned to the special 
class for the feeble-minded. The only 
thing they had seemed able to do was to 
copy with great care anything that was 
put before them. They never obeyed 
an order directed solely to them, but 
they never disobeyed when the o-der in- 
volved the entire class. 

They landed in the special class where 
a very inexperienced but warm-hearted 

*Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, 

uisiana, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 


Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 
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substitute was in charge. She soon 
found that if she took the twins by them- 
selves and drew them close to her (hear- 
is inversely as to the square of the dis- 
tance) that she could actually teach them 
and that they were very rapid learners 
when encircled by the friendly arm of 
the young teacher. (Strange are the 
ways of the feeble-minded!) Their 
speech changed very rapidly from Por- 
tuguese-English to near-English. 

The recently appointed school doctor 
finally got around to the special class. 
“Hearing very defective,” he reported 
after examining the twins. The Board 
of Education psychologist whom he 
called to the case gave both of the chil- 
dren high I. Q’s. 

The mother was sent for. “Yes, they 
no hear. The otha school where we 
leeve before, he say, ‘Senda the school 
for the deef.’ I no lika he maka the 
sign all crazee. I lika he go with the 
nut, verra fine teech.” 

Which, being translated, tells us that 
the mother had wisely concluded that 
the psychology of the hard of hearing 
child was so different from that of the 
deaf child that it was unwise to try to 
educate them in the same school, and 
that as teachers of superior skill are as- 
signed to classes for the feeble-minded, 
she felt that it was wise to avail herself 
of their services for her handicapped 
children. 


When Maria Josefina and Josefina 
Maria finally received lessons in lip- 
reading, they justified the favorable re- 
port of the psychologist. By the time 
they reached the seventh grade, they 
were standing so high in their classes 
and enjoying their school life so much, 
that their father had promised them that 
they could have at least two years of 
high school. 

The “deef” boy of Ed Holden’s—that 
is, Jack—lived in the country and went 
to a little country school which he hated. 
Out of school he worked on the farm, 
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which wasn’t so bad, for the cows and 
the horses didn’t try rough jokes on 
him because he couldn’t hear what was 
said. 

Jack was not really deaf. An attack 
of scarlet fever six years before, when 
he was five years old, had left him with 
about fifty per cent of hearing. He be- 
came queer and lonely. From time to 
time his father talked about sending him 
to the state school for the deaf, but 
never got around to see about it. 

The new teacher was carefully told 
about Jack and his anti-social attitude. 
She, however, was pleased with the 
idea of helping this deafened child to 
overcome his handicap, for she had come 
from a city where lessons in lip-read- 
ing were given to all children with im- 
paired hearing. One of her friends had 
been a teacher of lip-reading and she 
had observed her work with hard of 
hearing children. 

Full of zeal she tramped over Mr. 
Holden’s farm until she found Jack. 
(He had refused to attend school any 
longer.) She told him enthusiastically 
what she purposed doing for him. His 
only response was, “I don’t like school.” 

She then visited Jack’s father to gain 
his cooperation for her plan of helping 
Jack. Here, too, she was unsuccessful, 
for his final decision was that he didn’t 
hold with teaching like that and that he 
felt that the boy was better off “workin’ 
on the farm where he could always pick 
up a livin’.” 

That, however, did not end the mat- 
ter. The teacher had seen in the lives 
of her own companions the regenerative 
influence of lip-reading, and her con- 
science would not permit her to do any- 
thing else than continue her efforts in 
Jack’s behalf. It was a whole year be- 
fore she secured even half-hearted co- 
operation from the father and a sullen 
acquiesence from Jack. 

Did all this work pay? In terms of 
regenerated boyhood, it did. Jack gets 
on fairly well with his studies, and 
plays on the ball team. His classmates 
are all so anxious for him to miss noth- 


ing that is said, that they are taking 
great pains with their enunciation. The 
county superintendent of schools who 
recently visited the class noticed the ex- 
cellent speech of the pupils and wished 
for a Jack in all of the other schools of 
his county. 

What about the Jacks, the Maria Jose- 
finas and the Josefina Marias that have 
not had the opportunity of studying lip- 
reading? When are they to be given 
a chance? 

There are about three million hard of 
hearing children in the United States. 
Unless these children are discovered and 
aided, three million tragedies. 

Will you not help to further the work 
in these states? If you will do so, please 
send in your name to Mrs. James F. 
Norris, chairman, Committee on the 
Survey of Hard of Hearing Children, 
405 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 

ANNETTA W. PECK, JOSEPHINE B. 
TIMBERLAKE, Mrs. B. 'C. Bowen, AG- 
NES STOWELL, Vice-Presidents of the 
Federation. 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor: 

You won't think I am bragging if I tell 
you something that happened to me yester- 
day, I am sure. One of the finest ladies I 
know has asked me to take charge of the 
Parent+Teachers’ Association meeting next 
April. “The most important meeting of the 
year,” she said, “and all the committee 
wanted you because you have so manifestly 
lived the subject and they knew you could 
talk on it.” 

My topic for discussion is “Social Ease”"— 
and deafness is supposed to be a social han- 
dicap! You see for eleven years I have 
been attending the club meetings, in spite 
of my deafness. By use of my electrical in- 
strument I have taken part in and have led 
discussion groups. So many times I have 
shrunk from the task, but I have tried to 
let my interest. in the subject make me at 
ease and forgetful of all else. 


At the end of an anxious summer this 
request to take charge of such a meeting 
came as a great encouragement to keep 
going. I am sure it is my attitude toward 
my deafness that has made me many 
friends. It just goes to show what we can 
do if we will only forget ourselves. 


Very sincerely, 
M. A. B. 
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OUR ZONES 


The September Voita ReE- 
VIEW contained the names of 
organizations grouped accord- 
ing to zones. Since the pub- 
lication of the September issue 
the Secretary has compiled the 
opinions of the Vice-Presidents 
and Chairmen of Committees, 
with the result that the Exe- 
cutive Committee has officially 
adopted the following zoning 
system for the year 1926-1927. 


Zone 1 


Miss A. W. Peck, V.P. 
ONTARIO: 

Toronto Club. 
QUEBEC: 

Montreal League. 
MAINE: 

Portland Club# 
NEW HAMPSHIRE* 
VERMONT* 
MASSACHUSETTS: 

Boston Guild# 

Springfield Club. 
RHODE ISLAND: 

Providence League. 
CONNECTICUT* 


Constituent body. 
organization. 


New York League# 
Rochester League# 
Syracuse Society# 
NEW JERSEY: 
Bloomfield Society # 
Jersey City League# 
Newark League# 


Zone 2 


Miss J. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
Philadelphia Club# 
Philadelphia League# 
Pittsburgh League# 
Erie Club. 
DELAWARE* 
MARYLAND: 
Baltimore Guild. 


DISTRICT of COLUMBIA: 


Washington Club# 
VIRGINIA* 
NORTH CAROLINA* 
SOUTH CAROLINA* 
GEORGIA* 
FLORIDA* 
WEST VIRGINIA* 
KENTUCKY: 
Louisville League. 
TEN NESSEE* 
ALABAMA* 
MISSISSIPPI* 


Zone 3 


Mrs. B. C. Bowen, V.P. 
MICHIGAN: 
Detroit League# 
Grand Rapids Guild. 
OHIO: 
Cincinnati League# 
Cleveland Association# 
Cleveland Club. 
Columbus League# 
Dayton League# 
Toledo League# 
Youngstown Club. 
INDIANA* 
WISCONSIN* 
ILLINOIS: 
Chicago League# 
MINNESOTA: 
Mitineapolis League# 
St. Paul League. 
IOWA: 


Des Moines League# 
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B. TimBerLAkE, V.P. 


St. Louis League# 
ARKANSAS* 
LOUISIANA* 


Zone 4 
Miss AcGnes Stowe, V.P. 
IDAHO* 
NORTH DAKOTA* 
SOUTH DAKOTA* 
NEBRASKA: 
Omaha League. 
KANSAS* 
OKLAHOMA* 
TEXAS: 
Dallas League. 
Houston League. 
San Antonio League. 
MONTANA* 
W YOMING* 
COLORADO: 
Denver League# 
NEW MEXICO* 
ARIZONA* 
UTAH* 
NEVADA* 
WASHINGTON* 
OREGON* 
CALIFORNIA: 
Long Beach League# 
Los Angeles League# 
San Francisco League# 
San Diego League 
Philocophus Club of Santa 
Barbara. 
Philocophus Club of San 
Francisco. 


HEARING WEEK 


At a meeting of the Board 
of Managers held in Philadel- 
phia, a letter was presented from 
Mr. Julian Scott, president of 
the St. Louis League, suggest- 
ing that the Federation desig- 
nate one week in May as 
“Hearing Week.” The sug- 
gestion met with unanimous 
approval. Detailed information 
will be sent to all organiza- 
tions in the early spring so 
that they can gain publicity 
for themselves and for the 


Federation in “Hearing Week.” 
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TOLEDO PRESIDENT IS 
HONORED 


Mrs. Badger C. Bowen, 
President of the Toledo League 
received the $50.00 News-Bee 
Achievement Award for the 
kind deeds she has administered 
and is administering to the 
Hard of Hearing in Toledo. 
She has been untiring in her 
efforts in behalf of the League, 
and although socially promi- 
nent, she always has time to 
devote to the hard of hearing. 


NEWS NOTES 


Cincinnati League 

Many members of the Cin- 
cinnati League enjoyed a spe- 
cial exhibit of Spanish paint- 
ings held the last of October 
at the Art Museum in Eden 
Park. Valentin and Ramon 
Zubiaurre, the artists, are to- 
tally deaf. The exhibition was 
very entertaining as a picture 
book of customs strange to us 
but profoundly intimate to the 
artists themselves. 

The Cincinnati League plans 
a local hearing week this fall, 
preliminary to the National 
Hearing Week next May. 


The Bloomfield Society 


On October 15th Mrs. Min- 
nie E. Doe spoke in Caldwell 
about deafened child work, and 
Mr. Moran of the Graybar 
Electric supplemented her talk 
with demonstrations of the 
Phono-Audiometer. 

The Bloomfield Society has 
been given a room at the Com- 
munity House to call its own. 
Classes in Voice Correction 
and Lip-Reading for Juniors 
are being started. 


Jersey City League 

On September the twenty- 
second a party was given in 
honor of Dr. T. R. Chambers, 
president and founder of the 
Jersey City League, celebrat- 
ing his return from a summer 
trip in Europe. 

A series of card parties was 
opened by the Entre Nous 
Club on September the twenty- 
ninth. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary and 
the Men’s Club are planning 
an active season. 

A circulating library is to 
be opened at the League. Dona- 
tions of books will be very 
acceptable. 


St. Louis League 


The Roosevelt, Baumont 
and Soldan High Schools have 
renewed their classes in lip- 
reading. lasses for the adult 
hard of hearing are conducted 
weekly at the club rooms of 
the League. There are also 
classes for voice placement. 
The employment bureau. has 
been successful in many in- 
stances in convincing employers 
of the desirability of employ- 
ing hard of hearing people. 


Toledo League 
Recently the Toledo League 


had a booth at the Woman's 
Exposition which was held un- 
der the auspices of the League 
of Women’s Voters. Free 
space was given, and the Col- 
umbus League was kind enough 
to lend the school Audiometers 
so that hearing tests could be 
given to the interested public. 
An audiometer is now being 
used in the Toledo schools. 


The Speech-Readers Guild of 
Boston 


The Guilders now have a 
number of hearing instruments 
on display, and are delighted 
to be of service to those in 
search of suitable hearing aids. 

At the Annual Guild Sale 
in November addresses were 
made by Prof. J. F. Norris 
and Dr. R. Gilpatrick, 
President of the Guild. 

A new committee, the Friend- 
ship Committee has been or- 
ganized to bring about better 
and more general acquaintance 
among the members. 

Dr. Gilpatrick spoke recently 
before the Boston Oral Club 
on the beginnings of teaching 
speech to the deaf, the early 
teachers and_ schools. 


THE ERIE CLUB 


The members of the Erie 
Club have given up _ their 
rooms at 139 West 11th Street, 
and now hold their meetings 
in a one-room portable school 
building. All correspondence 
should be addressed to Miss 
Ruth Hilton, Secretary, 315 
West 10th Street, Erie. 

Miss Hilton again has charge 
of the teaching of lip-reading 
to hard of hearing children in 


Erie. Lip-reading classes are 
now being conducted in ten 
schools. 


Dayton League for the Hard 


The Dayton Daily News of 
October the fourteenth had a 
very interesting article on the 
work of the Dayton League 
under the able management of 
its Executive Secretary, Mrs. 
Maude Douglass Hubert. Doz- 
ens of lives are being recon- 
structed, lip-reading is being 
taught, and employment is be- 
ing found. The League re- 
ceives its operating budget 
from the Dayton Community 
Chest fund which proves that 
it is a worth while social 
agency. The next goal is a 
Community House. 


The Philadelphia League 


Dr. Douglas Macfarlan deliv- 
ered a talk on “Quackery” at 
the regular meeting of the 
League. 

The current issue of Views 
and Reviews contains a new 
column headed “The Pepper 
Box” under the auspices of the 
Publicity Committee. 


The Detroit League 


The members of the Detroit 
League and their friends re- 
cently enjoyed a banquet at the 
Union League Club. The Dic- 
tograph Products Corporation 
generously furnished the ear 
phones for the occasion so that 
the deafened members had the 
pleasure of hearing the speeches 
by the Mayor of Detroit, Dr. 
Studer, secretary of the De- 
trot. “Mrs. 
Bowen of Toledo, Vice-Presi- 


dent of Zone III, and the 
president Mr. Harold G. 
Schmid. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Another milestone has been 
reached in the history of the 
Grand Rapids Speech-Readers’ 
Guild — The Speech - Reader— 
born October, 1926. 

The Columbus Messenger al- 
so celebrates its birthday in 
October. -We congratulate both 
organizations for this new sign 
of progress. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


Miss Ann Lehman, Chairman 
of the Employment Committee, 
became the bride of Mr. Leon- 


ard Moss on November 13. 
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The New York League 


There is a new Club within 
the New York League—the 
Lip-Reading Teachers’ Auxil- 
iary. It was formed to “unite 
the teachers of New York for 


professional progress.” The 
officers are: Mrs. ’Gere Wat- 
son, President; Miss Bella 


Selig, Vice-President, and Miss 
Anna M. Dunbar, Secretary- 
Treasurer. This new unit of 
the New York League hopes 
“to advance the cause of lip- 
reading in New York, to influ- 
ence public opinion within and 
without the school system, and, 
by meeting for study and dis- 
cussion, to progress profession- 
ally along the lines indicated 
by the Education Committee 
of the Federation and _ its 
Teachers’ Council.” 

The Radio Corporation of 
America has again shown its 
generosity to the New York 
League by its gift of the Ra- 
diola 28 Superheterodyne with 
indoor aerial and a new type 
of amplifier, the Loud Speaker 
104, not yet introduced to the 
public. There are no batteries, 
the equipment being of the 
type which uses direct current 
from a base socket. 

On November 23, the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary of the New 
York League sponsored a thea- 
ter benefit at the 44th Street 
Theatre. The play “Katja” 
was enjoyed by many of the 
members. 

The New York League is 
planning a series of Art Ex- 
hibitions to be held in their 
club rooms, beginning in No- 
vember and continuing until 
April. Well known artists 
who exhibit their works at 
the big exhibitions are the ones 
whose works will be shown 
there. The first was an exhibi- 
tions of water colors by Gil- 
berta D. Goodwin, November 
the first to the twelfth. 

CHANGES IN COM- 
MITTEES 


Miss Olive Whildin of Balti- 
more has been appointed Chair- 
man of the Teachers’ Commit- 
tee, a sub-committee of the 
Education Committee, to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Alice Howe Hatton, 
resigned. 

Miss Elizabeth E. Sargent 
has been appointed Chairman 
of the Committee on Exhibits 
to succeed Mr. Dwight Hotch- 
kiss, resigned. 


SPEECH READERS CLUB 
OF PORTLAND 
Several Portland churches 
have installed hearing equip- 
ment. At the Frist Parish 
(Unitarian) and Immanuel 
Baptist churches, earphones 
have been in place for several 
years, and now they have been 
installed in St. Luke’s (Epis- 
copalian) Cathedral. Miss 
Persis Vose, the President of 
the Speech Readers Club, is 
a member of the latter con- 
gregation and it, was through 
her interest that tthe work was 

done. 

The speech-redding class in 
the Portland Evening School 
resumed its sessions on Octo- 
ber 4th, with Miss Eliza Han- 
negan’ as instructor. Twenty 
pupils are registered in this 
class, which meets two even- 
ings weekly. This is the only 
public school in Maine in 
which speech-reading instruction 
is now given, and the work 
of the class is awakening much 
interest in educational circles. 


Des Moines League 

During the summer months 
the rooms of the Des Moines 
League have been kept open, 
employment has. been found 
for those asking. it, and indi- 
vidual service has been rendered. 

A survey is under way in 
the public schools, and a pro- 
gram been started to 
make use of the’ facts already 
at hand. A lip-réading teacher 
is now at work ih the schools. 


tional Conferen 


of Social 
Work. As a i 


mber it will 


Social Work meets in 


Moines from May 11-18, 1927. 


SPRINGFIELD SPEECH 
READERS CLUB 

The deafened men and wo- 
men of Springfield again have 
the advantage of the Univer- 
sity Extension classes in lip- 
reading. Mrs. Frank C. 
Wheelock who taught _ these 
classes last year ‘is continuing 
her work. 

PUBLICITY FOR OUR 

WORK 


Articles about .the Federa- 
tion and its work for the hard 


of hearing children and adults 


have appeared in: 

The Welfare Magazine (Oc- 
tober, 1926). 

The Western Pennsylvanian 
(October, 1926). 

The Jewish Woman (Octo- 
ber, 1926). 

Good Health (July, 1926). 

The Public Health Nurse 
(September, 1926). 

The Survey (September, 
1926). 

Hygeia (December, 1926). 

The article in Hygeia is 
from the pen of Dr. Gordon 
Berry, president of the Federa- 
tion. It is hoped that all or- 
ganizations will secure a copy 
of this issue of Hygeia and 
call attention to the article in 
their publications. 


PERSONALS 
Mr. Dwight J. Hotchkiss, 


who was in the Federation 
office from February to Octo- 
ber has accepted a_ position 
with W. A. Saunders Com- 
pany, a publishing firm in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Hotchkiss 
has many friends in the Fed- 
eration who wish him success 
in his new work. 


Miss Elizabeth E. Sargent 
succeeded Mr. Hotchkiss on 
October 11th as the assistant 
to the secretary. Miss Sargent 
is a graduate of the University 
of Kentucky and recently re- 
ceived training in social work 
for the deafened under the 
staff of the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing. 


NOTICE 


At the request of Miss Olive 
A. Whildin, Chairman of the 
Teachers’ Committee (a sub- 
committee of the Education 
Committee) a list of the names 
and addresses of teachers of 
hard of hearing children and 
of adults in the evening public 
schools has been compiled, and 
can be obtained from _head- 
quarters. 


NEW ORGANIZATION 
BALTIMORE 

The Speech-Reading League 
of Baltimore was organized No- 
vember 19th. The following offi- 
cers were elected: President, 
Mrs. Thomas A. Noble; Vice- 
Presidents, Miss A. L. Dorsett, 
Miss Dorothy Webb, Mrs. J. 
H. Stackhouse; Recording Sec- 
retary, Miss Agatha Scally; 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss 
Irene O. Doll; Treasurer, Mr. 
John L. Perkins. 
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SEEING IS NOT ONLY BELIEVING, IT IS HEAR- 
ING—FOR THE DEAFENED! 


E have grown quite accustomed 

to the charge that the people of 

the United States are somewhat 
careless in the use of the English lan- 
guage. Our critics tell us that we run 
our words together, or omit some of 
them; that we chew our words along 
with our cigars, or gum; and that some 
of us do not even bother to open our 
mouths when speaking, but merely 
grumble way down about the final button 
on our vests. 

All this is more or less interesting, or 
amusing, depending upon one’s view- 
point, if one can hear normally; to the 
deafened man it is'a real problem, not 
only because careless speaking puts a 
strain upon impaired hearing but be- 
cause it handicaps the use of the eyes 
in “hearing.” Exactly, you did not 
misread! The deafened have been learn- 
ing a new art, new in its general use, 
that is, through which they substitute 
the eye for the ear somewhat as the 
blind make the ears take the place of 
sight. This art, called lip-reading, or 
speech-reading, enables the deafened man 
to recognize the spoken word by watch- 
ing the movements of the speaker’s lips, 
tongue or teeth. You can try it for 
yourself by having some one repeat such 
expressions as “Good morning!” “How 
are you?” and the like silently, or in a 
very low whisper. You will be able to 
recognize them by the lip movements of 
the speaker. Well, this is lip-reading. 
It is, of course, useless where there are 
no movements of the lips; and almost 
useless where words are improperly 
spoken, run together, or otherwise dis- 
torted. 

Lip-reading is not a perfect substitute 
for hearing any more than a crutch takes 
the place of a departed limb, but it is 
a lot better than nothing! Where there 


*This is the second of a series of sample essays 
for the use of clubs and leagues for publication 
in their local newpapers. 
be modified to fit local needs. 
and 


They should, of course, 
See Oct., pages 558 


is a natural aptitude, combined with con- 
scientious study and practice, lip-reading 
may be made a very satisfactory sub- 
stitute for hearing. Thousands of deaf- 
ened people are using it with excellent 
results. For the totally deafened it is 
the sole resort aside from pen or pencil; 
for the slightly hard of hearing it may 
be of even greater value, in one sense, 
since added to the remnant of hearing 
still possessed it renders “hearing” prac- 
tically normal so far as ordinary conver- 
sation is concerned. This is very im- 
portant, for while the loss of ability to 
hear music and other pleasant sounds is 
a deprivation not to be regarded lightly, 
the real handicap of deafness is that it 
makes conversation difficult or impos- 
sible. Lip-reading bridges this gap very 
nicely in many cases. 

Much of the credit for the spread of 
the knowledge of lip-reading must be 
given to the Volta Bureau of Washing- 
ton, D. C., an institution founded and 
endowed by the late Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, inventor of the telephone, for 
work among the deafened. This bureau 
houses the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, and also the comparatively young 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing, a national or- 
ganization with many local groups and 
clubs. 

The local branch of the Federation 
specializes in work for the hard of hear- 


ing, and provides entertainment and fa- — 


cilities for social intercourse to those 
whose lack of hearing makes all inter- 
course difficult. It conducts a weekly 
class in lip-reading, free to any hard 
of hearing person interested. Through- 
out the year it offers its deafened mem- 
bers entertainment in the form of card 
parties, dances, plays, hikes, lectures and 
various indoor and outdoor games. It 
is rapidly building up a splendid library 
and has installed a radio especially 
equipped for the use of the deafened. 
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The Education of The Deaf 


A DEPARTMENT FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


Founder of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
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MISS BYRD’S PAGE 


D EAR FELLow-TEACHERS: 


It was a character in one of Galsworthy’s novels who explained the flat 
materialism of our time as a reaction from the idealism of those who 
stayed comfortably at home during the World War enunciating ideals that con- 
signed him and his comrades to the debasing reality of the trenches. It is inter- 
esting to note that this was the utterance of an Englishman. 


Whatever the cause, and however much we agree that idealism may he 
overdone, we must also recognize that to kill idealism would be to halt humanity 
in its tracks; for all progress first shapes itself as a dream of betterment in some- 
one’s mind. The pitiful hopelessness of certain sections of our literature and 
our people today sets us wondering whether there is not some way of preventing 
its spread to the young souls growing up under our care. With the boys and girls 
of our schools, their lives narrowed by sheltering institution walls, we have two 
great tasks in character building: teaching them to face their facts so honestly that 
they may meet the world without unnecessary maladjustment when they leave us, 
and furnishing the means of so sublimating those facts that their lives may lift 
above the mire. 


For both purposes I know no better means than four-square religious train- 
ing covering all phases of life, and administered by those whose lives square 
with their teachings. 


Next to this, in my mind, comes a vital acquaintance with good literature. 
In two-language schools this is most difficult to give, but we cannot claim to have 
met our responsibilities at all amply unless the chambers of our pupils’ minds are 
peopled with Sir Philip Sidney, Robert Bruce, Horatius, Pollyanna, Sara Crewe, 
The Lost Prince, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, Anne of Green Gables, Ben 
Hur, Sir Launfal, King Arthur and his knights and all that goodly company of 
characters, real and fictional, who have led conquering lives. Did I say all? If we 
can but lead them into a love and understanding of such folk that will make them 
forever friends to be sought out, not mere words in books, we shall have achieved. 
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THE SOUL IN LANGUAGE 


Fannie D. Hurst* 


E ARE assuming that the instruc- 

tor is the true teacher—the teach- 

er in the highest sense of the 
word; one with undaunted faith, a gen- 
uine enthusiasm and a sincere love for 
her work and her pupil. The normal 
training that no teacher should be with- 
out, and the knowledge that she must 
have before she can impart, are of 
course necessary; but all the poured-in 
education in the world, and a myriad 
of ready to-use normal schemes will avail 
her little if she is without a heart that 
bubbles with enthusiasm and a faith that 
admits no failure. 

There is, of course, the so-called 
teacher who uses the profession as a 
stepping-stone to other things. She is 
no teacher. There is the teacher who 
regards her class as a unit, to be shaped 
in a mould, after a certain automatic 
process. To such there is no message, 
for to her the school room is just a 
dull routine; and to her automatons, the 
chief objective is to get by as easily as 
possible. 

Like creates like; enthusiasm begets 
enthusiasm and love is the father of 
love; therefore, like teacher, like child. 

To accomplish language with the deaf 
child there must, first of all, be the lan- 
guage atmosphere throughout the school 
—in the shops, the sewing and cooking 
classes, in the halls and out on the cam- 
pus. The children must be “sold” to 
the idea that language is worth-while 
and the English teacher must be backed 
by every one on the staff. Then, “it’s 
up to” the teacher.” 

It is she who must create enthusiasm 
for language until the time comes when 
her boys and girls complain that the 
hour is too short and she can hardly 
“shoo” them along to make room for the 
next class; until they pepper her with 
demands to know what this phrase and 
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that word means; until they can hardly 
wait until their papers are corrected and 
handed back, so that they may see 
if they have done better; until they are 
full of purpose for themselves, even as 
she is full of purpose for them, she has 
failed to call to her aid her strongest 
ally. 

Just how to create this enthusiasm is 
an individual problem with as many an- 
swers as there are teachers and pupils, 
but the teacher who loves her work and 
believes in her child cannot fail to win 
a response. 

Perhaps the first step for the teacher 
of the deaf is to see her child as nor- 
mal; to determine that he can learn to 
express himself; and then to face her 
task, no less possible because difficult 
with absolute faith; for out of faitl: 
are kingdoms wrought. 

She must inspize her students with 
her faith, How many of us have had 
to meet, “But I am deaf. I cannot do 
like the hearing children,” and destroy 
the suggestion in the child’s mind! 

What if you are deaf? It’s hard to 
be deaf, of course it is—but many peo- 
ple have something hard to bear, and 
still they do not give up. I know you 
can learn to use good language.” 

One girl, who said again and again 
that she could never learn good English 
—and hers was dreadful—was finally 
won over to the idea of trying, by find- 
ing little notes on her papers. “I have 
a new name for you. Your name, now, 
is ‘I Can.” How does this look—‘I Can 
Thompson’ ?” 

Then, “I Can, you are really trying, 
aren't you?” And again, “This is bet- 
ter, I-Can. Keep trying, ” until now she 
has crept up to an occasional 70 per 
cent paper, which is not wonderful un- 
less you know her, and you do know her 
type; “My mother ask me I can must 
work a Kitchen.” 
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So much for faith. Next, the child 
must be led to appreciate language. He 
must be brought to believe that it is an 
accomplishment to express himself clear- 
ly, and no other one thing goes so far, 
here, as the enthusiasm of the teacher. 
A beautiful word-picture is read, and 
the teacher's face, her entire attitude, 
shows that she is alive to its message. 

A particularly strong thing is read, 
teaching loyalty, devotion, honor; or a 
humorous passage, such as the descrip- 
tion of Brer Fox, when he paced all 
day long from one path to another, try- 
ing to decide whether to accept Brer 
Wolf’s or Brer Bear’s invitation to a 
barbecue. Until the child has learned 
that he is looking at something more than 
words, his face, in study, is absolutely 
impassive. He may, in a_ mechanical 
sort of way, tell you that Brer Fox was 
greedy, that he was foolish to spend 
the day, going back and forth and thus 
missing both feasts; but get him to see 
the picture, let him dramatize it, and 
he delights in the humor of it. Until 
he is taught to appreciate the power of 
the words he reads, the soul of language 
is lost to him, and it is the teacher’s 
mission, through her own enthusiasm for 
good literature, to fire her student to its 
worth. 

Take Snow Bound, for instance: 


“The sun, a snow-blown traveller, sank 
From sight, beneath the smoldering bank,” 


Or 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage, at pane and door.” 

“How many of you have ever tried 
to walk when it was snowing and the 
wind was blowing? Did you enjoy it? 
Why not? Oh, you were tired? Cold? 
Uncomfortable? You could hardly 
breathe? Poor old sun! He had a long 
journey to take. Are you sorry for 
him? Isn’t it wonderful that words can 
make you see this picture of the sun? 
Draw him on the board, with his tired 
face and the snow and wind making him 
so uncomfortable. Perhaps you can 
never be a painter, but you can learn 


to draw beautiful word pictures. Who 
can draw a word-picture for us, for to- 
morrow, of a snow-storm or a_ wind- 
storm or a sunset?” And, on the mor- 
row, your very heart is glad because 
their response has at least begun, and 
you read these bits from the throes of 
their imagination: 


“When I got up, I looked out of the 
window. The snow-flakes were like feathers. 
Out-doors, the world was very white. I went 
to the western part of the fourth floor. The 
front of our building was like a north forest. 
The trees were bent under the load of the 
snow. When the sun rose, the snow dropped 
from the trees to the ground. It was pretty 
to see the snow dropping. The birds were 
flying around in the air. They were looking 
for their breakfast but they could not find any 
food because the ground was all covered with 
snow. I am sorry for the birds.” 

Or 

“In Utah, every winter, the snow falls on 
our land. Most of the time, big clouds come 
across the sky and sometimes they let the 
soft white flakes down and fill the air with 
them and cover the ground. The snow is so 
cold and when it covers the houses and land, 
it looks so pretty. After the big clouds have 
gone away, the sun begins to shine upon the 
snow. All the snow shines like a field of 
diamonds. Sometimes, in a snow-storm, the 
soft flakes do not fall down, slowly, but they 
fly eastward, northward, westward and south- 
ward with the wind. The wind is a cruel 
giant. It gets angry, sometimes and plays 
pranks on us. It blows sand into our eyes 
and hurts us. Sometimes it kills people by 
throwing the branches of trees at: them.” 


It is very interesting to the class and 
it develops each student’s faith in his 
ability ‘to think and the worth-whileness 
of his opinion, if the various answers to 
a question are occasionally bracketed 
on the board: as, “It made me tired;” 
“T was so cold;” “It was uncomforta- 
ble;” “I could hardly breathe.” 

The beauty of the classic is not lost, 
if we pause in its study to stray into by- 
paths and if, by chance, the charm of the 
by-paths leads us on a bit, it is very easy 
in a sort of mental-agility drill to get 
back upon the main track, throwing high- 
light questions rapidly from one to an- 
other, until the mind is once more in 
line with the story from which it has 
strayed. 

One by-path, that has all sorts of fruit- 
ful things growing along the way, is the 
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live-language work that is called out by 
the experiences in the story. There is 
always a wealth of expression that 
surges into the child’s mind and rushes 
to the point of his pencil, when you ask 
him to write, perhaps, a story about 
“ Was Baffled.” We assume, of 
course that the meaning of baffled is now 
fully understood, and it is surprising 
how many baffling things there are in 
life. There is the story of how the 
Germans were baffled by the Allies; of 
a lesson that has baffled the writer of the 
story and the happy story of how the 
home team baffled the plays of the op- 
posing team. The idiom in a rage, the 
verb rage, and the adjectives, raging and 
enraged, can well be taught here, espe- 
cially if your note-books have sections 
for idioms and for such an outline as 
this : 

Root Verb 


Adjective Adverb Noun 


rage enrage 


enraged | ragingly | a rage 
rage 


raging 


Baffled, treated the same way, shows 
the active and passive forms of the verb 
and, therefore, the two adjective forms 
bafied and baffling. Naturally, such 
digressions depend upon how much the 
student has had of g-ammar, but I have 
found that the development of the verbal 
adjective does much to limber up the 
naturally stiff style of the speech of the 
deaf.* 

These are some of the the little things 
that give soul to language and if their 
study is pursued, rationally, it serves 
to encourage the thinking-powers that 
naturally are more or less dormant in 
these minds that get so much of educa- 
tion by a process that is necessarily often 
mechanical. 

Pride in accomplishment is a distinct 
incentive always, and naturally so to the 
deaf child. John is proud when he 
makes a table or prints the Eagle, and 
Mary beams when you praise the dress 


*Some of my children have recently used such 
sentences as, “I threw my worn-out shoes away; 


I hid the broken-dish; He is a sad-faced man; 
The murdered man was found.” <A lesson on the 
verbal adjective is always an_ enthusiastic one. 
To the deaf child it has the charm of decorative 
work. It is different! 


she has made or the cake she has baked 
or the exercise that she does so well in 
gym. These are tangible results and the 
children know they have done something 
worthwhile. They must be made to 
feel just as proud of language accom- 
plishment, and of being able to think. 
One scheme I use is to set apart a small 
section of a black-board and label it, 
Thinker. The names of the boys and 
girls who can answer certain questions 
are posted on this board, and, of course, 
the amount of enthusiasm and apprecia- 
tion shown by the teacher at such times 
is the thing that gives weight to the 
whole procedure. 

Dramatization, we all know, is a big 
thing. In the story of the Manitou who 
changed the animals to squirrels because 
they coughed when the meat turned into 
ashes in their throats, the legend says 
merely, “and in a moment, the animals 
were all gone and in their place there 
were many squirrels running up and 
down the trees.” 

The Thinker’s question was, “Where 
did the squirrels come from?” Several 
names went quickly upon the board, but 
not until the final scene was dramatized 
was it clear to the others that the Mani- 
tou had used his magic power to trans- 
form the beasts into squirrels, who must 
forever cough. 

The reproduction story has its place 
both as a test of the child’s grasp of 
what he reads and of his use of lan- 
guage. In reproduction as well as in live- 
language, a child may be taught variety, 
for it is most urgent that we make him 
see how facile his language is. 

“Your book says, “The lizard was 
hopeless.’ How else could you say this? 
John says, ‘The lizard was discour- 
aged;” and, ten to one, Tom says, 
“The lizard was disappvinted,” for, as 
we all know, every deaf child overworks 
that one word, disappointed ; and here we 
stop to drill on the difference between 
disappointed and discouraged, and to 
make a note on our schedule, for a 
day’s lesson later; “displeased, troubled, 
discouraged, disappointed, felt 
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for this is a very serviceable group of 
words. Have we not all found such sen- 
tences as, “I was disappointed when my 
uncle died.” “I was disappointed when 
my mother wert back home,” “I was 
sick and it made me disappointed” ? 

Taking up hopeless, now, we teach the 
idioms, “give up hope” and “lose hope,” 
with almost and did not, must not, 
should not, for the idiom is best taught, 
as we know, when it naturally appears. 

But while reproduction holds an un- 
challenged place, it is not the vital thing 
in composition that live language is. 

I recall our once having mention in 
some story of a scar. It was a new 
word to the class, and after its meaning 
had been cleared up, you should have 
seen the outstretched hands, the bared 
arms, the uptilted chins—scars, scars, 
scars! Did we get some good stories on 
“My Scar”? We did. We heard many 
an interesting story, from the one about 
the finger that was caught in a cider- 
mill to the account of how the arm was 
cut by a sharp stone when the boy was 
thrown from a horse. 

Again we take a suggestive sentence; 
“T looked everywhere,” and we get stories 
of many a search, for a lost mother, 
a house whose address had been given 
wrongly, a horse that had strayed away 
and a hat that could not be found. 

There is really a wealth of language 
to be called out by such suggestive ex- 
pressions as, “It was very hard, but I 
did not give up” or “It made me laugh” 
or “I was very much surprised.” 

In studying the story of the trapper 
who outwitted the Indians, and whose 
life hung by a thread, we suspended an 
open jack knife from a number 90 
thread and asked who would let us hold 
it over his head. All were loath to vol- 
unteer and the one who finally faced 
the ordeal was noticeably relieved when 
it was over. Sometimes the thread 
breaks; sometimes it doesn’t. A great 
danger may be escaped, as when the 
trapper outwitted the Indians. Off on 
a by-path, here. Note-books, please. 

Danger, a noun; as a great danger, 
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in danger; then dangerous, dangerously, 
endangered, and is endangered—adjec- 
tive, adverb, verb forms. 

After, in correlation, we have given 
the story of Damocles, we teach the 
idioms, “hung by a thread”+and “like 
the sword of Damocles.” The game 
was close. The team knew its success 
hung by a thread. The danger to our 
miners and aviators is like the sword of 
Damocles to their wives and mothers. 

A section of blackboard—in our case, 
a strip between two windows—may be 
used as a language bulletin-board for 
correcting what we call type-errors 
among the deaf. Now, it shows the use 
of let and make, without a succeeding 
“to.” Tomorrow, the effort to strike out 
the useless, “to go” after took — you 
know it—“took me to go to a show.” 
Today the girl whose day it was to bul- 
letin the weather, which for the present 
is our topic on this board, wrote, “The 
sky is blue with fleecy clouds in it. The 
air is a little chilly and it is windy.” 
Another girl improved this by writing 
“sprinkled over it,” after the word 
clouds. A boy asked if it would be all 
right to say, “There are some spots of 
clouds” and we developed, “The sky is 
spotted (or dotted) with clouds.” 

A good test of the pupil’s ability to 
use suitable words is to ask him to tell 
how to make a certain letter on his fin- 
gers, if you are an oral-manual teacher. 

“Hold your right hand up with the 
back of it toward your shoulder. Keep 
your fingers together. Curve your fin- 
gers and thumb but do not close your 
hand,” he writes or you give this instruc- 
tion to him, for interpretation. 

This brings us to live language inter- 
pretation, given in the form of action- 
work, a form, of course, of dramatiza- 
tion, in which the teacher may give the 
instruction for the child to dramatize; 
as: “Please put this pencil in the top 
right-hand drawer of my desk,” or “on 
the left side of the top right-hand draw- 
er;” “Go to the calendar and point to 
the third date after March ‘th;”’ “I 
should like the person in the 3rd desk 
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from the front, in the second row 
on the east side of the room, to stand 
up;” “to go to the north end of the 
south black board and write his name 
in the top right-hand corner.” 

In giving these glimpses of our work, 
I have had nothing to say of the teach- 
ing of technical grammar. That is an- 
other subject; do I claim perfection for 
my language classes? Far from it; nor 
have I thought that I was advancing 
anything particularly new to the thinking 
teacher, and it is the thinking teacher 
who will take time to search the forego- 
ing for some grain of inspiration. But, 
like the two frogs from Tokio and 
Kiosk, if, when wearied and perhaps a 
trifle disheartened, we can meet and 
while only “backing each other up,” look 
over the paths behind us, the old scenes 
will take on new beauty and we shall go 
happily back to Tokio and Kiosk, con- 
vinced that no greater world lies beyond 
than we have, here, in our own domain. 

Some ExPeEDIENTS 

As a sort of postscript and in a 
rather helter-skelter sort of way, I have 
thought to offer a few of the stepping- 
stones that we have used, to give va- 
riety to the every-day routine and, at 
the same time, put a bit of emphasis 
on some idea. 

Take Tense for our subject. In teach- 
ing the difference between a present hap- 
pening (or the progressive form of the 
verb) and the habit form, contrast is a 
good thing, requiring, of course, what 
we teachers of the deaf call “the long 
answer.” 


What are you doing, now? 
1 am watching you. 

What do you watch with, akways? 
I watch with my eyes. 


I am sitting in my desk, now. 
Where do you sit every day? 
I sit in the first row of desks. 


Reverse, now, and ask, 


Who is talking to you, now? 
Mrs. Hurst. 
Who talks to you, in this room, every 
school-day ? 
Mrs. Hurst. 


Then follows the drill: “Go to the 


board. Write as many sentences as you 
can, using the present happening verb. 
Who can write the most in three min- 
utes? Now, the same with habit verbs.” 

The present tense after if, before, 
after, unless, when, with the future 
meaning is well emphasized by a sort of 
monotony, or sameness of treatment; 
thus, 


Before the doctor —.............., 
After the doctor ................ 
Unless the doctor .............., 
Until the doctor ................ 


We place the dependent clause first, 
to call attention strongly to the present 
verb form, which is the thing that is 
being taught, at this time. We then re- 
verse, for variety in expression, putting 
the independent ciause first and then we 
have a mental agility drill, by rubbing 
out “J shall” and drilling on will and 
shall; thus, he ........ 
, in quick succession. 

The past-perfect may be made clear 
by the use of two bracketed sentences, 
to be changed into one; 

{It rained all morning. 

UWe were glad when the sun shone at noon. 

We were glad when the sun shone at noon, 
because it had rained all morning. 

be studied well. 

Mr. Driggs gave us a holiday. 


We had studied well so Mr. Driggs gave us 
a_ holiday. 


The present infinitive may be taught 
by the monotony system. 

I want to go to town today. 

I wanted to go to town yesterday. 

I shall try to go to town tomorrow. 


Or 
I want 
I wanted ¢ to go } to town tomorrow 
I shall try 


But after all, it is again the soul and 
not the form that counts, for, “It is the 
spirit that quickeneth. The letter maketh 
dead,” and into all the succeeding drills 
we must inject spirit; for instance, speak- 
ing quickly to one and another ; 

I want—(calling on Tom, who com- 
pletes the sentence) to go home. 

I want—(Mary!) to get a new dress. 
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I want—(Kate!) to see my mother. 
It’s a credit to think quickly, you 
know. 


The various conjunctions should be 
taught as soon as the simple sentence 
has been made a habit. 


I was very happy yesterday. My mother 
came to see me. 

I was very happy, when my mother came to 
see me. 

I was very happy yesterday because (for) 
my mother came to see me. 

My mother came to see me, yesterday, so 
I was very happy. 


Right herve, variety in a simple form 
may be taught. 


Yesterday, I was happy, when 
Yesterday, my mother 
When my mother 
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So is best taught by reversing a 
“because” sentence. I shall study hard 
because I want to succeed. 


I want to succeed so I shall study 
hard. 


So that should be taught in this group 
as showing help for the act immediately 
following it. 


I shall study hard so that I shall suc- 
ceed. 


How on our tip-toes it keeps us to 
teach our boys and girls the correct use 
of the English language, of which we 
are wont to say, “The exception is the 
rule,” but how great the reward when 
their thoughts become coherent, in 
words ! 


CONTESTS TO PROMOTE THE USE OF ENGLISH 


CHRISTIANSEN* 


A” interesting feature in the educa- 
tion of the deaf at the Utah School 

is the way in which contests are 
conducted to encourage the use of Eng- 
lish. 

There seems to be some sort of contest 
going on most of the time. The more 
and varied they are, the greater the en- 
thusiasm. 

The contestant isn’t so much interest- 
ed in the use of good English as he is 
in winning a prize or the zest he feels 
in defeating some one else. Therefore, 
to gain the desired spirit, the reward 
offered to winners must be made at- 
tractive. To illustrate: The Superin- 
tendent offered twenty-five cents to each 
pupil who would not sign for two weeks. 
Most of them dropped out of the race 
the first or second day, and not one last- 
ed a week. Almost the same thing 
happened when fifty cents and one dol- 
lar were offered. Not until $2.50 was 
made the prize, was there any decided 
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effort made. 


Thirteen succeeded. This 
result may make it appear not worth 
while to spend the money, but the fact 
is, many tried for days at a time. They 
had to think when trying to express 
their though and desires in English, con- 
sequently new words, sentence forms, 
and expressions were mastered. 

Directly, another non-sign contest was 
begun. The prize offered was a silver 
loving cup. This was a group contest 
between the boys and girls. The period 
of time given in which to win the cup 
was one week. The girls won the first 
week; but the boys came back strong 
the second week, and so the cup danced 
merrily back and forth for several weeks. 
Gradually the contestants became fewer 
on both sides until a perfect apathy de- 
veloped and the silver loving cup is but 
a memento of the past. To arouse new 
interest, a new idea had to be con- 
ceived. 

Soon word reached us that Professor 
Day would visit us. The word went out 
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“Show Professor Day that you do not 
have to sign; that you can spell and use 
good English.” For days before the 
arrival of Professor Day, the non-sign 
atmosphere was a revelation, for dur- 
ing each of these contests there is a 
noticeable improvement in the use of 
English, and so, very slowly but surely, 
the use of English is becoming a habit 
with the boys and girls. 

The “Gold Star Honor Contest,” now 
im progress at the school, is doing much 
good. For every 100 per cent lesson, 
the pupil is given a gold-star seal to put 
opposite his or her name on a list placed 
in plain view in the library. The re- 
sults are also printed in The Eagle, the 
school paper, each month. 

Of course, there are always some 
“knockers” who think everything is the 
“bunk,” etc.; but one morning in the 
chapel, Superintendent Driggs prodded 
some of these laggers on by saying, 
“How will your mothers and fathers feel 
when they do not find your name on the 
honor roll?” “They will feel sad.” 

Thereupon this refractory element be- 
came very anxious to win at least one 
gold star in the day that remained. They 
would try harder for mother’s and fa- 
ther’s sake than for their own. 

It is very encouraging to see the chil- 
dren try again and again, and how happy 
they are when they win. 

Two weeks ago,* another non-sign con- 
test was launched. It is to continue un- 
til school closes, the first of June. Every 
one who uses English in conversation 
at all times is to wear a gold button or 
pin with the word “English” on it. The 
boy and the girl who will wear the 
badges the greatest number of days will 
receive $5.00 each as a reward. 

There are many slips; on the other 
hand, many are trying, and we hope to 
see a big improvement in the use of 
English, by the pupils, in the next two 
months. 

It is a real pleasure to have the chil- 
dren spell without hesitation such con- 
versational expressions as these: 


*This paper was written in April, 1925. 


“What are you making?” 
“A little dress for my little sister’s doll.” 


“May I go down town this afternoon? I 
need to buy some stockings before I go home 
tomorrow.” 


“May I go to the office and talk with Mr. 
Driggs while I am waiting for the others to 
finish copying the lesson?” 


“T have no desire to hear about him.” 


“Japan wants to dominate the Pacific, but 
she never will.” 


“No.” 

“She told me she knew you when you were 
a little boy.” 


“Dorothy wants me to go to the store with 
her.” 


“My mother told me that I cannot go home 
for Easter, because my sister has the small- 


pox.” 

They are equally as able to under- 
stand such expressions when spelled by 
others. 

In contrast, we cite this, from a for- 
mer pupil when signs were rampant: 


“I young very. I am 49 old years.” 

“I do not see large deaf.” 

“T happy see you.” 

“I good morning and good night to you”; 
or this from one of our own, written 
only today: 

“My dear teacher: 


“I shall write to nobody today so I am 
writing to you”; or 

“I went to the swimming pool and wore 
my basket-ball dresses out.” 


Our children are not perfect—far 
from it, but the improvement, both in a 
broadening of thought and in the power 
to use language, as well as a wonderful 
change in spirit, is seen every day. We 
offer the following excerpts from letters 
that will go out in today’s mail as proof 
of this, for they are absolutely voluntary 
expressions from some of our boys and 
girls, both in grades and high school: 


“Our students should get rid of the habit 
of signing, because we shall forget how to 
spell, I am careful about my language, be- 
cause I like to learn good English.” 

“When we buys go to our shops and work, 
our instructors ask us what we are doing, and 
we answer and write about what we do. I 
am glad to learn good language and many new 
words.” 
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“We boys and girls are trying to spell 
every day in our school. Mr. Driggs is 
going to give a prize to the winner. It 
will be a $10 bill. The girl and the boy 
who spell the most days till June, will have 
$5.00 each. That will be fine. I know that 
I shall not get the prize for few of pupils 
here are spelling the most but I don’t care for 
I am trying to spell so that I can get very 
good English. I am still trying to spell to 
please all the teachers, officers and our 
superintendent. Whenever we sign, they call 
us ‘Wind Mills’ I wish that I had _ not 
learned how to sign when I was a little girl 
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so that I would have the habit of spelling and 
talking to the deaf people.” 


“T jike school and also the teachers. The 
teachers have been good to me and _ have 
helped me to use good English. It is a very 
important thing for me to use good English, 
I try to study hard and speak very well.” 


“My greatest wish is that I may be a 
master of English. I desire to have a 
knowledge of the use of fine English so that 
I can write many fine stories and easily un- 
derstand what the hardest lessons are about.” 


A LIVE LANGUAGE LESSON 


GeorctA NEWBERN KENNEDY* 


S teachers of the, deaf and co- 

workers, it is needless to say that 

we are all struggling toward one 
great end—to give the little deaf child 
language in which to express his ideas; 
hence language is the fundamental ele- 
ment in teaching the deaf and should 
form the major portion of the work in 
the primary and intermediate grades. If 
language is effectively taught, it must 
be’ an expression of the children’s expe- 
riences which they wish to communi- 
cate to others. In developing real “Live 
Language” as it is called in the Utah 
School for the Deaf, it is necessary to 
encourage the children to originate sim- 
ple stories involving some true personal 
experience. This is accomplished through 
the use of objects, pictures, questions, 
word-pictures or by relating some little 
experience which may suggest a similar 
one to the child’s mind. The following 
language lesson was developed through 
the last two mentioned methods, so I 
hope my readers will pardon the per- 
sonal phase of it. 

A few weeks ago it was my misfortune 
to have to undergo an operation. Be- 
fore leaving school, it seemed fair to 
me that my class of nine unusually ac- 
tive, alert deaf children should be told 
of the operation, so one morning I wrote 


*Instructor, Utah School for the Deaf. 


the following words on the slate with 
the chart spelling under each: 
an operation operated on 
to operate on 

Almost instantly the children gave 
the spoken forms and could distinguish 
the noun from the verb, but when asked 
the meaning of the words, it could be 
plainly seen from the expressions on 
their little faces that no one knew. Then 
an explanation of the two words was 
given, and I told them of my coming 
operation. As Montessori once said, 
“To truly sense a thing, a child must 
feel it,” and immediately several little 
hands went up, which was evidence that 
they had sensed the real meaning through 
some personal experience in which they 
were vitally interested. One child said, 
“T had an operation. The doctor cut 
out my tonsils,” another said, “My moth-’ 
er had an operation,” and another, “My 
brother went to the hospital last sum- 
mer. The doctor operated on him.” 
They were all eager to tell of these ex- 
periences and you may judge their spon- 
taneity from the following stories: 


MY OPERATION 


When I was eight years old, I went to the 
deaf hospital with my mother. I went into 
the operating room. The doctor was there. 
The nurse put me on a table and covered me 
with a shect. She put some ether to my 


In a few minutes I went to sleep. 
I did not 


nose. 
The doctor took out my tonsils. 
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feel it.. I was not dreaming. Then some- 
body carried me to the bed. I did not know 
who it was. In the afternoon I woke up. 
I saw my mother crying very hard. My 
mouth was full of blood. When I opened 
my mouth, it ran out on the bed. That night 
my mother went home. I couldn’t eat any- 
thing, so I went to sleep. I stayed in the 
hospital for four days. Then I went home 
before Easter. 
Curtis. 

(Congenitally deaf. Age 11. In school 6 

years.) 


MY BROTHER’S OPERATION 


Last September ist my brother Clarence 
went to the Central Hospital in Salt Lake 
Citv. 

The next morning the doctor gave him 
some ether and operated on him. He slept 
all morning. Then he woke up. 

In the afternoon mother and I went to the 
hospital to see him. He was on a bed in the 
corner of the room. He was in the men’s 
ward. My mother took some flowers to him. 
I saw another man in the ward. He had a 
long rope tied to his foot with a heavy stone 
on the end of it. I think his leg was broken 
or was short. Then I kissed my _ brother 
goodbye and we went home. 

The next afternoon we went to the hospital 
again. The nurse had moved my _ brother’s 
bed to another corner, and we went to him. 
gaged talked to him and I read a story 

ok. 

About eight o’clock we kissed him goodbye 
and went home. Now my brother is very 
strong and well. 

FLorENCE Davies. 

(Abcesses in ears caused deafness. Age 13. 
In school 6 years.) 


MY MOTHER’S OPERATION 


When I was a little girl in Primary Hall, 
my mother was very sick. That morning my 
father came to see me. He told me that 
we would go to see my mother. I changed 
my clothes, and we went to the Dee Hospital 
to see my mother. She talked to my father 
and me. 

The next morning the doctor came and 
operated on her hip. I felt sorry for her. 

I cannot remember all about it, but my 
mother got well. I was glad that she did. 

DorotHy MARTINDALE. 

(Congenitally deaf. Age 14. In school 6 

years. ) 


MY TONSIL OPERATION 


On January 23rd, 1922, when I was eight 
years old, Miss Rasmussen, our _ school 
nurse, came to Primary Hall. Mrs. Merri- 
man told me to go to the hospital with her, 
but I refused to go. Then she told me that 
I would return to Primary Hall the next 
day, so I went to the hospital with Miss 
Rasmussen. I understood and went to bed. 
Pretty soon Dr. Robinson and Dr. Pugmire 
came. Then the nurse put me on the operat- 
ing table and covered me with a warm 


blanket. She put some ether to my nose. 
It smelled bad. I did not like it, ‘but soon 
I went to sleep. Then Dr. Pugmire took out 
my tonsils. It did not hurt me, because I 
was asleep. I did not know who carried me 
back to bed. 

At noon I woke up. The pillows were 
covered with blood. I was thirsty. The 
blood ran out of my mouth. I went into 
the washroom and it dropped from my mouth. 
Soon it stopped bleeding. Then I went back 
to bed. I slept for a little while. In about 
seven days I was better. I went back to 
Primary Hall. The boys were surprised but 
glad to see me. 

RopNEy WALKER. 

(Congenitally deaf. Age 12. In school 6 
years. ) 


THREE NAUGHTY PATIENTS 


One Monday night after supper the nurse 
took Jim, Alton and me to the hospital. We 
told her that we were not sick, but she took 
us anyway. She told us that we would go 
back to Primary Hall in a few minutes, but 
we did not. The nurse fooled us, so we went 
to bed in the hospital. 

In the morning the doctor and nurse came 
to see us. Pretty soon I saw Alton’s mother 
and father coming to see him. Then Alton 
went into the operating room and the doctor 
took out his tonsils. Mr. Driggs carried him 
back to bed. Then Jim was afraid and be- 
gan to cry. He jumped around and around 
very. wildly and did not want to go into the 
operating room. Mr. Driggs, the doctor and 
Alton’s father held him and carried him to 
the operating table. The nurse put some ether 
on his face and he went to sleep. The doctor 
took out his tonsils. Then Alton’s father 
carried Jim to another bed. 

Then Mr. Driggs took me to the operating 
room. I did not cry and was not afraid. I 
lay on the table and Mr. Driggs told me that 
I was very brave. I laughed. Then the 
doctor put the ether on my face. He took 
out my tonsils, but I did not know about it. 
After that the nurse carried me to another bed. 
I slept from 9:30 to 5:30. Then Mrs. Mul- 
liner woke me up. I threw up some blood 
for a long time. Some of my friends came 
to see me and gave me some nice things to 
play with and some good things to eat. When 
I drank a glass of root beer, it hurt me to 
swallow it. Every time I looked at Jim, his 
eyes were red, because he cried and cried. 
It hurt him to swallow. When we were 
better, the nurse was very cross with us, be- 
cause we found a tiny pencil and marked 
on the windows. She took us to a dark room. 
We screamed very loudly. 

The next day the nurse went down town. 
Alton and I went to the kitchen and stole 
many things to eat. Jim stayed in the bed. 
I gave a piece of bread to him, and he ate 
it all up. At night the nurse came back and 
found many crumbs on the floor. She knew 
who ate the bread, and she was angry and 
told us that we could not go back to Primary 
Hall, but we would stay in the hospital for- 
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ever and ever. We laughed very hard, be- 
cause the nurses’s face was red. We stayed 
there about four days. Then we were all 
well, and we went back to Primary Hall. 
Epwarps. 

(Adenoids cause of deafness. Age 13. In 
school 7 years.) 

The most effective language requires 
constant drills. Not much is gained by 
the “today and not tomorrow” proced- 
ure. Modern psychology says 
strengthens and disuse weakens mental 
connections,’ so when | returned to my 
work, an opportunity was given the 
children to use what they had p-:eviously 
learned concerning operations, by giving 
a drill on direct and indirect discourse. 
They were so eager to know in detail of 
my experience that they fairly “bubbled 
over’ with enthusiasm, asking many 
questions such as these: “Who operated 
on you?” “How long were you in the 
hospital?” “Did you have a_ special 
nurse?” “Did you come home in an am- 
bulance?” “Do you like to smell ether?” 
and many others. 

As each question was asked, the child 
was allowed to come forward and. give 
the indirect form to the class, as: “I 
asked Mrs. Kennedy if she had a spe- 
cial nurse and she told me that she had 
two: one was her day nurse and the 
other was her night nurse.” Or, “I 
asked Mrs. Kennedy if she liked to smell 
ether and she told me that she did not.” 

Then to vary the drill a little, an- 
other child would give the indirect form, 
using the second person, as: “My-le 
asked you if you came home in an am- 
bulance and you told her that you did.” 
In some instances where new words were 
used, both the direct and indirect forms 
were written on the slate. 

But the real pleasure began the fol- 
lowing day when the children were al- 
lowed to dramatize one of their stories. 
The class room was conve-ted into a 
hospital with an operating room, a ward, 
private rooms, doctors and nurses, and 
the whole process of removing a patient’s 
tonsils was acted out by the children. A 
description of just how this was carried 
out is told in these stories which the 
children wrote. 


HOW WE PLAYED HAVING AN 


OPERATION 


This morning at eleven-thirty we changed 
our classroom into a hospital. We made two 
private rooms in one corner of the room. 
Then we made a ward, a hall, a wash room, 
a kitchen, an office and an operating room. 
We put two tables together and pretended 
that it was the operating table. We _ put 
chairs together and they were the beds. We 
had several beds in the ward. We _ used 
Mrs. Kennedy’s desk chair for a wheel chair. 

Joseph was a doctor who came to the hos- 
pital every day. Willie was the doctor who 
stayed in the hospital. Mrs. Kennedy was 
the head nurse. She went around and asked 
the sick people how they felt. Dorothy was 
a special nurse. Florence was the operating 
room nurse. I was a day nurse, and Vir- 
ginia was a night nurse. Myrle was a pa- 
tient with a broken leg. Dorothy was her 
special! nurse. She pushed Myrle up and down 
the hall every day in a wheel chair. Rodney 
was a patient too, with a broken arm. Alton 
was the patient who had the operation. I 
was her day nurse. I took care of her. 

At nine o'clock I took her to the operating 
room. Two nurses lifted her up and put her 
on the operating table. They gave her ether, 
and the doctor took out her tonsils. She did 
not know about it. Then they carried her 
back to her private room and put her in bed. 
I had a tiny stick for a thermometer. I 
took her temperature. It was 99. At seven 
o’clock, the night nurse came to take care 
of her, and I went home. 

The next morning I went to the hospital 
again. My patient was better. Her tempera- 
ture was 98. When the doctor came, he told 
her that she might go home. I went with her. 
We went to the office and paid her hospital 
bill. It was $25.00. 

We stopped playing at 12:30. We hurried 
and straightened up our room. Soon it be- 
came,a schoolroom again. We were sorry to 
lose our hospital, because we had such a fine 
time. We laughed very hard, because it was 
funny. We tried to be quiet, but we could not. 
When we began to play, Joseph put a paper 
on the outside of the door. It said, “Be 
Quiet,” so nobody came into our room. After 
we had taken the paper down, Hazel Brown 
brought Mrs. Kennedy’s chart back to her. 
Then the bell rang and we went out to get 
ready for dinner. We had lots of fun play- 
ing hospital. 

Emity MItter. 

(Spinal meningitis caused deafness. Age 12. 
In school 7 years.) 


PRETENDING TO HAVE AN 
OPERATION 


This morning we changed our classroom 
into a hospital The southern and eastern 
parts of the room were the private rooms. 
The northeastern part of it was the hospital 
kitchen. The southwestern part of the room 


was the ward. The northwestern part was 
the operating room. 
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the office and the central part was the long 
hall in the hospital. 

I was a doctor, and my name was Dr. Rich. 
Willie was a doctor, too. He was Dr. West 
who lived in the hospital. Dorothy was a 
special nurse. She took care of Myrle, who 
had a broken leg. Emily was a day nurse 
and Virginia was a night nurse. Alton and 
Rodney were patients in the ward. Mrs. 
Kennedy was the head nurse. Alton was a 
patient. We pretended to operate on her. 

At 9:00 o'clock I came to the hospital. I 
said to Dr. West, “Is everything all right for 
the operation?” and he said, “Yes.” Then 
I went to my patient’s private room. She was 
in the bed. Her nurse was sitting beside the 
bed. I said, “Good morning. How are you?” 
She said, “I am fine. Thank you.” Then 
her nurse called two other nurses to help her. 

I went to the operating room and put on 
a long white apron, a white cap and a pair of 
rubber gloves. I put a mask over my face. 
The nurse brought the patient into the operat- 
ing room. They put her on the table with a 
sheet over her. Then Dr. West put the ether 
to her nose and she went to sleep. I took out 
her tonsils. Then the nurses carried her back 
to her room. I took off my cap, apron, mask 


and gloves. I went to the bathroom and 
em a shower bath. I dressed and went 
ome. 


The next morning I went back to the hos- 
pital and talked with Dr. West. The head 
nurse went around with Dr. West and me 
to see all the sick people. I went into my 
patient’s room, and I asked her how she 
felt. She said, “I am better.” I said, “You 
may go home today,” and she was very happy. 
Then I went into the ward. I told a patient 
there that he might go home, too. He smiled 
and said, “I am glad, use I do not like 
to stay in the hospital.” I talked to Dr. West 
about some of the people in the hospital. 
Then I put on my hat. I went out and got 
into my auto. Then I went down town to my 
office. I had a good time pretending to be 
Dr. Rich. 

JosepH BuRNETT. 


(Congenitally deaf. Age 13. In school 7 
years. ) 


Below is a list of the words and ex- 
pressions learned from the previously 
described lesson: 
an operation 
the Dee Hospital 
a private room 
a ward 
the elevator 
the head nurse 
a special nurse 
a day nurse 
a night nurse 
a patient 
the doctor 


the operating room 
the operating table 
the ethe: 

the gas 

a wheel chair 

a sponge bath 
some alcohol 

an alcohol rub 

a hot water bottle 
a thermometer 
some morphine 

a hypodermic needle 


temperature 

an ambulance 

to operate on 

to take ether or gas 

to take care of 

to give a bath 

to give an alcohol rub 

to shake up the pillows 

to give “a hypo” 

temperature 
pulse 

to fill the hot water bottle 
to empty the hot water bottle. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF THE ROCHESTER 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


The October number of the Rochester 
Advocate of English and Speech for the 
Deaf, published by the Rochester School 
for the Deaf, is a beautiful souvenir of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of that 
institution. To look through this number, 
with its pictures of people prominently 
connected with the school, with its detailed 
account of the celebration, is like looking 
through a wide-open door at a large family 
reunion. Even a stranger may catch the 
home atmosphere. 

Mr. Thomas C. Forrester, Superintendent, 
in honoring Zenas F. Westervelt, the first 
superintendent, said he ranked him with the 
five greatest educators of the deaf in this 
country. 

Besides the addresses made, many mes- 
sages were received, among them one from 
Helen Keller in which she said, “We know 
the power of the spirit, which is strong, and 
can sing despite physical limitations.” 

The Alumni Association presented the 
school with a check for a thousand dol- 
lars to be used for a definite purpose which 
was to be decided later. 
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A LIVE LANGUAGE LESSON 


Mary S. TAytor* 


LL teachers of the deaf, in the low- 

er grade work, realize how much 

the use of live language aids the 

deaf child to a quicker grasp or com- 

prehension of the subject presented and 

how many new words and expressions 
are taught in this manner. 

The second book in the series of lan- 

guage work as outlined by Croker, 


Jones and Pratt was being used. The 


new lesson for the day was outlined— 
“The Mischievous Kittens.” In the list 
of questions presented were numerous 
ones concerning the common domestic 
animal—the cat. After the lip-reading 
presentation and oral reading, as well, 
by each child in the class a short dis- 
cussion of the story was held, numerous 
questions being asked and discussed. 

This morning the subject seemed to 
be open to an unusually long discussion 
as to size and kind of tail, the fur and 
whiskers, the kind of tongue that would 
permit the lapping of milk and water. 
Then the subject of footprints of ani- 
mals was in the same way suggested. 
With the latter suggestion, footprints 
of the cat, dog, bird and human were 
drawn by the teacher upon the slate, 
showing the difference at once and readi- 
ly recognized and called by name by the 
class. 

After the lesson was over and the 
written work finished, as planned in the 
Croker, Jones, Pratt book, the class 
adjourned to the playgrounds near the 
Hospital Building. 

Our nurse possesses a large specimen 
of the cat and said cat was easily lo- 
cated. One of the boys caught him 
and the lesson began. It was rather dif- 
ficult to obtain the information desired 
by the deeply interested class as the 
cat resented the investigation and made 
evident his possession of claws and teeth. 


*Instructor, Utah School for the Deaf. 


thereby not detracting from the subject 
in hand, but very materially helping the 
class to notice certain characteristics that 
otherwise might not have been observed 
by them. 

The success of this outdoor lesson may 
be seen in an article written by a thir- 
teen-year-old, congenitally deaf boy, on 
the subject: “A Lesson About A Cat,” 
the morning after the incident occurred. 
When school opened this morning, the 
teacher had written on her slate, “Write 
a story about the cat.” One hand was 
quickly raised and a girl asked if it 
might be a true story. Upon being told 
“ves” she proceeded to write and called 
her effort—“A True Story about a Cat.” 
For a while the majority of the class 
sat in deep thought—then one after an- 
other their faces showed that something 
had been recalled about which they 
could write. 

Two boys declared that they had had 
no experience at all with cats and asked 
to be allowed to write about what they 
had learned the previous day in the live 
lesson, giving the descriptive stories of 
the incidents related in this article. One 
boy named his writing—News About A 
Cat,’ as he felt it was on the daily 
news or journal order of events, as writ- 
ten several times a week on current 
events, concerning the school proper. 

The following reproductions are ex- 
amples of “The Live Language Work”: 


A LESSON ABOUT A CAT 


“Yesterday afternoon, Mrs. Taylor took her 
class out-of-doors. Mliver caught a cat and 
held it in his arms. It said—‘Meow, Meow,’ 
A few of us petted it and we looked at it for 
awhile. Mrs. Taylor taught us about the 
cat. It is an animal. Its name is Tom and 
it is seven years old. The cat is the nurse’s 
cat. Every day she feeds some milk, meat 
and food to her cat because it likes to eat 
them. Often it catches mice in the barn. It 
likes to eat mice and birds, too. It wags its 
tail when it is cross. A dog wags its tail 
when it is happy. A cat has whiskers and 
small ears. The eyes shine at night, very 
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bright. The cat can see everything and mice 
at night. Its eyes are not the same as my 
eyes, they are large and round. The pupils 
are oblong. The pupils of my eyes are round, 
that is why I cannot see at night like a cat. 
The cat is covered with gray and white fur. 
It has a fat, long tail and it is gray with 
black stripes on it. The cat has four feet 
with sharp claws on every toe. It can climb 
up the trees and it can scratch people. The 
cat is very hard to kill.” 

(Thirteen years old. Congenitally deaf. 
Nine years in school.) 


A TRUE STORY ABOUT A CAT 


“One warm day in summer my mother 
cat had four little kittens. She was white 
with black spots. The four little kittens were 
white with black spots, too. My mother cat 
lived in her little house in Winter Quarters, 
Utah. She took good care of her kittens 
every day. She went into the house and 
nursed them often. The kittens slept for a 
long time. Once my mother cat came to me 
and she said—‘Meow, Meow.’ She was beg- 
ging for something to eat. I poured some 
milk into a dish and carried it out of doors, 
and put it on the ground. She lapped the 
milk. Sometimes she caught birds, mice and 
rabbits when she was very hungry and wanted 
to eat one of them. One time, she came into 
my bed room and went under the bed. She 
watched very still for a mouse to come. 
Pretty soon, a mouse made a noise and the 
cat heard it. She caught it in her mouth and 
ran out of doors with it. She ate it. The 
poor mouse died. 

Another time, the cat came again to my bed- 
room and went under the bed, she saw a 
mouse and chased it. My dress was on the 
floor. The mouse hid in my dress. It made 
the dress jump up and down on the floor. 
The cat and I watched it. I laughed. I 
picked up the dress. The mouse felt afraid 
of the cat and me and ran as fast as it 
could—but the cat caught it in her mouth and 
ran away with it—to eat it.” 


(Fourteen years old. Deaf at one month. 
4 years in school.) 


A STORY ABOUT A CAT 


“Two years ago, a cat caught a robin in the 
yard, near Primary Hall. It ran very fast. I 
saw it. I crept along behind the cat and 
pretty soon I caught it. I took away the 
robin from the cat’s mouth. It was not hurt 
and flew up into a tree. The cat did not 
kill the poor robin. I think the cat was 
very hungry. I did not like the cat because 
it caught the pretty robin. I held the cat’s 
tail and whipped it. It scratched me, but I 
did not cry. I was glad that the robin flew 
away. The cat was disappointed. Some boys 
laughed at me.” 


(Thirteen years old. Deaf at 3 years of 
age. Seven years in school.) 


A STORY ABOUT CATS 


“I have two cats in my home. A _ week 
ago the mother cat had one baby kitten. The 
baby kitten’s eyes are shut now. By and by, 
the eyes will open. The kitten’s color is 
white and black with brown spots. The moth- 
er cat went to the bedroom and went to sleep. 
A mouse ran under the bed. The mother cat 
heard it and soon caught it. She carried it 
down into the basement and ate it all up. 


A large kitten saw a string on the floor. 
t rolled over and over. It ran and played 
with the string for a long time. In the after- 
noon the baby kitten woke up and said— 
‘Mew, Mew.’ A cup of milk was on the 
floor. It lapped the milk with its little pink 
tongue. A _ kitten’s tongue is rough. 
day my large kitten died. I was very sad 
about -it. Its color was black and white.” 


(Thirteen years old. Congenitally deaf. 
Seven years in school.) 


NEWS ABOUT A QAT 


“Yesterday was Monday. Mrs. Taylor 
walked with her class, out-of-doors. We 
wanted to learn about cats. - Oliver caught 
the nurse’s cat. He petted it but it was 
cross. It scratched Mrs. Taylor, Marie and 
Oliver. Pretty soon, Oliver gave the cat to 
Marie. She held it in her arms. The cat 
said ‘Meow, Meow’—and spit at us. It 
jumped over her arm on to the grass and 
ran to the trees. Oliver caught the cat again 
and carried it to Mrs. Taylor. The boys and 
girls played with it for a while and Mrs. 
Taylor talked to us about the cat. She told 
many things to us, that we did not know. 
After a while Oliver put the cat on the 
ground and it ran away to the hospital 
building. The boys and girls went to dinner. 
We had a good time.” 


(Thirteen years old. Deaf at 3 years of 
age. 7 years at school.) 


A STORY ABOUT A CAT 


“Once, a long time ago, I was a small boy. 
I saw a cat and I took it to my home. The 
cat was very hungry and ~™y mother gave 
some milk in a pan to it. It lapped all the 
milk. The cat’s color was black. After a 
while it got mad and scratched my neck. 
I cried. My mother said to me, ‘You must 
not pick up the cat again.’ It ran away so 
I did not play with it any more.” 


(Seventeen years old. Congenitally deaf. 
4 years in school.) 


ABOUT CATS 


“Last Tuesday the boys went to the barn to 
work. Wesley and I tipped over a big bag 
of wheat. We saw many mice and they ran 
everywhere. I dropped the bag on the floor, 
again. Wesley ran to the hospital and brought 
the nurse’s cat to the barn. It caught two 
mice and ate them. We killed many mice. 
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We gave them to the cat and it ate them, too. 
Some of the mice ran into a hole, very fast. 
We went up into the hay, in the barn loft. 
Wesley found a baby cat and it was dead. I 
do not know why. Perhaps it was too hungry. 
We saw four live cats and they ran away. 
They were very wild and afraid of us. We 
had a good time.” 

(Fifteen years old. Deaf at 2% 
2 years in Utah.) 


years. 


When the subject was ready to leave— 
It was found that the following had been 
added to each child’s vocabulary: 

striped 
oblong 
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whiskers Verbs: 
pupils of the eyes to wag 
sharp claws to pet 
to spit 
to lap 


The second day after, a quick review 
found the class well posted about the cat 
and able to fill in blanks in sentences, 
readily and correctly as well. Thus hav- 
ing carried out the lesson in the pre- 
viously mentioned book and also having 
acquired additional information of the 
universal household pet—the cat. 


THE PLACEMENT OF THE GRADUATES OF THE 
UTAH SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Max W. Woopsury, B.S.* 


HE Utah School for the Deaf was 

established in 1884 as a part of, 

or rather under the wing of, the 
University of Utah. The school occu- 
pied a small building near the West 
Side High School of Salt Lake City. 
Here the children, who were of ail ages 
and from all parts of the state, slept 
and ate. They were taught in some of 
the class rooms of the university. 

From the very beginning the purposes 
of the school seemed twofold: To give 
the children the tools of learning as 
they were taught in the grades, and to 
provide them with some form of indus- 
trial training by which each would be 
able to earn a livelihood after leaving 
school. 

The trades offered the boys were three 
in number; namely, carpentry, printing, 
and shoe repairing. Those offered the 
girls were sewing and mending, cooking, 
and care of the house. 

The school grew rapidly in numbers 
and the need for elbow room was soon 
recognized. This need led to the per- 
manent establishment, in 1896, of the 
school in Ogden. 

” *Head Teacher, Utah School for the Deaf. 


As very few deaf had the opportunity 
or could receive the equipment necessary 
to go to college, all efforts were aimed 
at fitting them for life. To this end more 
trades were added and better equipment 
secured, and today we are provided with 
facilities for teaching fourteen different 
occupations. We are teaching but eight. 
These are carpentry, printing, shoe re- 
pairing, barbering, a little agriculture, 
poultry, domestic arts and domestic 
science. 

In’ assigning boys to the shops the 
first consideration is the desire of the 
parents, the next, that of the boys, and 
the third, accommodation or room. Af- 
ter a boy has once been assigned he is 
supposed to stay in that place until he 
leaves school. Very few transfers have 
ever been made. 

All the girls are required to take the 
work in domestic arts and sciences. No 
other vocational training was offered 
them until a year ago when a course in 
typewriting and elementary bookkeeping 
was begun. 

The opportunities for training in voca- 
tions at this school are exceptionally 
good. 
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In order to arrive properly at what I 
am attempting to explain; namely, 
“Placement of Graduates,” I felt it 
necessary to give the foreging discussion. 
I will now proceed to give some statis- 
tics. 


The following is a list of those leav- 
ing school, of the trade studied, of the 
work entered upon after leaving school, 
of the satisfaction given, and of the 
occupations in which the former students 
are now engaged: 


Occupation Occupation Success as com- Final 
Name Studied Entered pared with regu- Ocupation 
lar apprentice 
Compositor.............. Very good... ............ Compositor 
Carpentry poultryman 
Farming 
Poultry 
and gymnastics 
Clark Engineering.............. Very good................. Engineering 
Engineering 
Barbering 
Shoe repairing.......... Shoe R. & and 
aborer 
Shoe repairing.......... Laborer 6 years....... Shoe repairing 
Shoe repairing.......... Shoe Shoe repairing 
ea Shoe repairing.......... Shoe repairing........Fair........................... Shoe repairing 
Shoe repairing......... Shoe repairing........ News boy 
TES et Shoe repairing.......... Shoe R. & Farm...... Very good................. Shoe repairing and 
farmer at death 
Shee repairing.......... Coal miner................ Coal miner 
Shoe repairing.......... Laborer 3 Shoe repairing 
Shoe repairing.......... Farming & ranch..... Very good... Shoe repairing 
Shoe repairing.......... Very good................ Teaching shoe 
repairing 
Christensen _.......... Shoe repairing.......... Farming Farming 
Shoe repairing.......... Photography............ Very good................. Photographer 
Barbering 
Retouching 
Shoe repairing.......... Shoe repairing......... Shoe repairer 
Shoe repairing.......... Farming and 
dairying 
Langston ................ Shoe repairing.......... Farming.................... Farming 
Shoe repairing.......... Farming.................... Very good................. Farming 
Shoe repairing.......... Shoe repairing 
stockraising 
Blacksmith dairying 
Farming 


Garage work 
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(water works) 
Cameron. ............... Carpentry................. Carpenter 
Larson Very good................. Carpenter 
Campbell Carpentry................. Carpentry.................. Very good................. Carpenter 
Hawkins ................ Carpentry................. Carpenter 
Wenger .................. Carpentry................. Very Bacteriologist 
factory 
Bowcutt Carpentry................. Sack sorter in flour 
mill 
Smitham ................. Carpentry................ Carpenter 
Progeet. Carpentry................. Farming.................... Farming and stock- 
raising 
mills 
Preece Mill work.................Good.. ... Farmer 
Carpentry................. Teamster.................. Teamster 
Hicks Carpentry................- Carpentry................. Employed in 
Cemetery 
Seegmiller .............. Draftsman for 
Government 
Carpentry.................. Boys’ Supervisor Teaches Carpentry 
Carpentry................. Works in city park 
Barbering 
Crawford _.............. Carpentry................. Good........ ...... Farmer 
Draftsman 
Stockman 
Carpentry.................. Warehouseman and 
Auto repair poultry 
Poultry 
woodwork 
Neilson Farming & Janitor 
Garage work mle 
Garage work farming 
Robertson ................ Carpentry...............-- Farming............ .....- Farming 
Garage work 
Art . 
Garage 
Garage poultryman 
Underwood ............ Carpentry................ Salesman 
Farming 
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Very good............. ... Confectioner 
Painting laborer 
Amundsen Art. Photography............ Very good.................. Photographer 
From the tabulations given above it will be seen that: 
The number of printérs. leaving school 20 
The number of shoe repairers leaving sSChool WaS...2.0................ccscecccceesscneeseeneceenessesecesecnenees 21 
The number of herbers leaving: 5 
The number of carpenters: leaving school 42 
The number’ of aprichiturists leaving’ 12 
The number of auto repairers leaving school was........ 7 
The number of poultrymen leaving: seiool 5 
The number of professional men leaving school was.....................-.-c-scccsssccsseseececsececceosesecesseneece 5 
Total number of tradesmen: leaving’ school 100 
(21 of above counted twice) 
Number of printers continuing in the occupation ......................ecccceeceseeceeceeceeeeees 10 or 50% 
Number of shoe repairers continuing in the occupation... 11 or 52% 
Number of barbers continuing in the occupation 0 or 0% 
Number of carpenters continuing in the occupation... 20202 14 or 331/3% 
Number of agriculturists continuing in the occupation 4 or 331/3% 
Number of painters continuing in the occupation... 1 or 100% 
Number of retouchers continuing in the occupation... cccccececeeeeeeeeeee 2 or 100% 
Number of auto repairers continuing in the occupation... 0 or 0% 
Number of poultrymen continuing in the occupation 2 or 40% 
Number of professional men continuing in the occupation......0020000000020.... 5 or 100% 
Total number of the tradesmen continuing in their occupation.......0.0000000000000...... 46 or 46% 


The report shows that twenty-one 
graduates took up farming after leaving 
school, none of whom had received any 
training in this occupation while at 
school. (Facilities for training in agri- 
culture at the school have always been 
excellent. ) 

SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENTS 

I would offer several more trades for 
which facilities are already available and 
for which not a great deal of extra ex- 
pense would be required. 

From the sixth to the ninth grades I 
would let the boys have a chance at 
different occupations, and during that 
time I would have taken up in their 
order in the class the study of self- 
analysis or vocational ambitions, the 
value of an education and elements of 
character that make for success in life. 
Then in the tenth grade follow up with 
a study of the world’s work and let the 


youth choose and begin training in the 
vocation he wishes to follow, this train- 
ing continuing throughout the eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Let the eleventh 
grade work include courses in Prepara- 
tion for a Vocation and Vocational Eth- 
ics and the twelfth grade courses in 
Social Ethics and Civic Ethics. 

When the boy is ready to leave school, 
help him to find a place to work and 
follow him up, rendering all assistance 
needed until he is able to take care of 
himself. 

There are then, four important steps 
that our school authorities should bear 
in mind if the boy who comes to them is 
properly cared for. These steps are: 
Help him to find the vocation for which 
he is best fitted, train him properly in 
that vocation, help him to find a place 
in the world’s work, and follow him up. 

I have made no classification of the 
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hundred or more girls who have left 
our school during the last twenty years 
for the reasons that the only work 
offered them is that pertaining to the 
home, including sewing, cooking, house- 
keeping, and laundering, and _ because 
about 87% of them are married. This 
domestic work, then, functions highly, 
but evidently not highly enough to en- 
able those girls who do not marry to 
follow it as a vocation, only ten, to my 
knowledge, having done this. Three 
have become teachers, one a dressmaker, 
a number have found work in laundries, 
and several are doing housekeeping. I 
think that the field of housekeeping is 
one of the best fields for deaf girls. 
‘Comparatively few of our graduates 
have followed housekeeping for a living, 
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but those who have done so have all 
given satisfaction and their employers 
are eager to retain them. They can do 
this work better than most hearing girls, 
because they have had better training. 
If placed in good homes there is no 
reason why they should not be con- 
tented and happy, for they have their 
wages, good fare, and comfortable living 
quarters, and are free from the tempta- 
tions that are met with by girls who 
work in laundries and factories. 

We are giving courses in bookkeeping 
and typewriting. Other courses should 
be given and the domestic science and 
arts courses should be more thoroughly 
taught and places found for the girls in 
these lines of employment. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF STRIDES 
FORWARD 


JosEPHINE B. 


HE Conference of Superinten- 

dents and Principals of Schools 

for the Deaf, held at Frederick, 
Md., the week of October 25th, 
was an unqual fied success. Not only 
was it a pleasant and harmonious 
gathering, made socially delightful 
by the hospitality of the Maryland 
School for the Deaf and the citizens of 
Frederick, but it was marked by an 
excellent program throughout, and by at 
least three outstanding features which, 
in the op:‘nion of the writer, will place 
it on record as epoch-making. These 
features were: 1. The adoption of a 
standardized course of train ng for 
teachers of the deaf, which will make 
for uniformity in the normal schools 
and will eventually distinguish unmis- 
takably between the traned and the un- 
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trained teacher, carrying preferment in 
rank and in compensation to the former. 
2. The, adoption of a “Declaration of 
Principles’—a goal to be reached. 3. 
The statement from a veteran educator 
(and its manifest approval by other 
veteran educators) that the time had 
come to drop pet theories and proceed 
in accordance with facts deduced by 
modern experimentation. 

Three years ago, in St. Augustine, 
Fla., a committee was appointed “to 
consider the standardization of the work 
of the normal classes for teachers of 
the deaf connected with our schools.” 
The members of this committee were: 
Caroline A. Yale, Chairman; E. McK. 
Goodwin, Max A. Goldstein, Percival 
Hall, and J. W. Jones. For months 


they have been working over the prob- 
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lem, seeking information “from all 
sources wh.ch might guide them in re- 
porting wisely. Their final report was 
unanimous and was adopted by the Con- 
ference with only one dissenting vote. 
Extracts from the report (which should 
be read in full upon publication, and 
studied carefully) are as follows: 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF COURSE OF - 


STUDY OF NORMAL CLASS 


1. Study of young Deaf Child on entering 
school 
Study of the Semi-deaf and Semi-mute 
Child 
2. Preparatory Sense Training (sight and 
touch ) 
3. Anatomy of the Organs of Speech and 
Hearing 


4. Phonetics (or Speech Teaching )+ 


(a) Vowel and Consonant Charts 
(b) Diagrams of Positions for Element- 
ary Sounds 
(c) Formation and Development of Ele- 
mentary Sounds 
(d) Melville Bell’s Symbols of Visible 
Speech 
5. Voice Development and Placing 
Rhythm Work 
Speech Reading 
Residual Hearing 
(a) Measurement of 
(b) Training of 
8. Language for the Deaf Child 
(a) Elementary Vocabulary 
(b) Methods of Sentence Construction 
(Including use of Five Slate Sys- 
tem for a short time) 
(c) Stories for Speech Reading 
(d) Stories for Thought Reading 
9. Methods employed in the teaching of 
Elementary Geography, Arithmetic, 
etc. 
Methods employed in the teaching of 
Advanced Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Science, History, Civil Government, 
Current Events, etc. 
10. Daily Programs for different grades 
11. Outline of General Course of Study 
12. The Habit of Reading for Information 
and for Pleasure 
How formed? How encouraged? 
13. Educational Psychology 
14. History of the Education of the Deaf 
15. Religious Instruction 
16. The Deaf as a Class 
(a) Terminology concerning 
(b) Methods of instruction 
(c) Occupations of the deaf 
(d) Organizations of the adult deaf 
17. Ba on of Schools. Organization and Offi- 
cials 
18. Speech Reading for Adults 
19. Daily Observation of Class-Room Work 
of experienced teachers* 


no 


*l hour daily through the entire year. 
*1 hour per day. 
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(Notes on these handed in regularly 
for examination and correction) 
20. Daily Practice Work in teaching under 
supervision** 
21. Observation of Physical Training 
22. Observation of Manual Training 
(Accompanying this report is a list of 
books suggested for study or reading by the 
students in our Normal Classes. It is com- 
piled from such lists now in use) 


Your committee would make definite recom- 
mendations as follows: 

1. That admission to the normal classes of 
our schools shall be limited to graduates of 
normal schools, or to students having com- 
pleted at least two years in college, and that 
any students admitted with less preparation 
than this enter on examination. 

2. That the preferred age for admission 
of normal students should be from twenty 
to twenty-five years. 

3. That preference be given to students 
having had one or more years of experience 
in teaching. 

4. That the course of training be one full 
school year, and when possible two years. 

5. That graduates of such classes as will 
adopt this course be allowed to use the 
designation G. T. D. (Graduate Teacher of 
the Deaf). 

6. That such graduate teachers shall be 
given preference in rank and in compensation. 


In offering the “Declaration of Prin- 
ciples” to the Conference, Mr. Frank M. 
Driggs, of Utah, called attent’‘on to the 
fact that no declaration concerning the 
proper conduct of a school had been 
made by the Conference for forty years. 
He stated that, while perhaps not a single 
school in the country could immediately 
meet every requirement in the following 
platform, its adoption would at least pro- 
vide a definite end toward which all 
schools might work, a star to which 
each might hitch his wagon and pull, 
pull, pull. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 

We, the superintendents and _ principals 
of American schools for the deaf, in confer- 
ence assembled, do hereby adopt the fol- 
lowing “Declaration of Principles” : 

Ist. Teaching is a_ profession that 
merits the utmost loyalty and cooperation. 

2nd. In _ teaching, above all profes- 
sions, growth is essential to life, and 
service is of more importance than material 
reward. 

3rd. A teacher should be absolutely 
dependable, possess an appropriate person- 
ality, and be truly patriotic, reverent and 
patient. 


**1 to 2 hours per day not including any work 
as a substitute teacher. 
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4th. All teachers of the deaf should 
have at least a high school education; and 
preference and _ greater salary induce- 
ments should be offered to those having 
normal school and university credits and 
special training in the work they are to do— 
whether in the literary or industrial classes. 

5th. Every deaf child should be taught 
speech and speech-reading. 

6th. Every school for the deaf should 
have an environment for speech and English. 

7th. To obtain the most satisfactory 
results in speech and speech-reading, the 
oral and the manual pupils should be segre- 
gated. 

8th. The acquisition of the English 
language is fundamental and basic to all 
other instruction, and must constitute both 
a means and an end of education in schools 
for the deaf; and is best promoted when the 
means of communication and instruction is 
speech, finger-spelling or writing. 

9th. The sign language should be 
eliminated from all departments as a means 
of instruction. 

10th. The means of communication 
and instruction in manual classes should be 
finger-spelling and writing. 

llth. Oral pupils should be given every 
opportunity to complete their education by 
oral methods, and special courses of speech- 
reading should be given to all advanced 
pupils. 

12th. As education is a _ process of 
leading out and development, we believe 
that the methods of education should be 
continually in process of growth and de- 
velopment; to consider any of the methods 
which are now in current use as perfect 
beyond the possibility of improvement is 
reactionary and destructive in tendency. 

13th. We recognize the very import- 
ant place supervisors and house-mothers 
occupy in the care and home-training of 
deaf children, and insist that only men and 
women of education and culture be selected 
in order that deaf children shall gain in 
character building and education thru their 
home-school environment. 

14th. We consider vocational educa- 
tion of the utmost importance, and in or- 
der that our pupils may be better pre- 
pared for their work on leaving school, we 
insist that this training shall be more 
thorough, more scientific and more educa- 
tional in character. 

15th. More attention should be given to 
the needs of deaf girls in preparing them 
to take their place in the home and in the 
wage-earning world. 

16th. We should be guided by the Golden 
Rule in all relations with our fellow super- 
intendents. 


It was Dr. Harris Taylor, Principal 
of the Lexington Avenue School, New 
York, and President of the American 
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Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, who made what 
one commentator has described as the 
“key-note speech” of a Conference domi- 
nated by the spirit of progress. Its 
publ:cation in full, in the American An- 
nals of the Deaf, will be awaited with 
deep interest. He told of recent ex- 
periments conducted in his school by 
Teachers’ College, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and called upon Miss Helen Thomp- 
son, the director of those experiments, 
to explain them to the audience, who 
listened eagerly and questioned keenly. 
Apparently, from the results of those ex- 
per.ments, it may be stated that it is 
no longer necessary for the young deaf 
child, in his mental development, to be 
four years behind the normal child; 
possibly, with work properly adapted 
to his needs, he need not be even two 
years behind. At any rate, a very 
worth-while field for investigation has 
been opened, and the superintendents 
warmly applauded the challenge of Dr. 
Taylor, “Whatever we do, let us not 
stagnate, let us not accept what has been 
done as the best that can be done; let 
us fall if we must, but if we do, let 
us fall face forward!” 


Wide-awake teachers, on the alert for 
new and interesting material for schoolroom 
use, will be pleased with the No. 8 bulle- 
tin for, 1926, issued by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. It is entitled 
“How the World Rides” and depicts by 
graphic description and clear illustrations 
many forms of transportation, both old and 
modern. A request addressed to the above 
mentioned Bureau will bring the bulletin to 
you. 


Recent scientific study of the nutrition of 
school children in this country has shown that 
one child out of every three is malnourished. 
Malnutrition means lowered vitality, lessened 
mental power and poor discipline. A  mal- 
nourished child is harder to teach and harder 
to control than a child in vigorous health. 


Bulletin, 1923, No. 43, Games and Other 
Devices for Improving Pupils’ English, pub- 
lished by the Department of the Interior, 


Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., has 
many useful suggestions for teachers of the 
deaf who are skilful in adapting public school 
methods to meet their specialized needs. 


PROF. DATE’S DEAF AND DUMB SCHOOL 


Joun Dutton WriGHT 


ZaoBAS Wapt, GoRA RAM MANDIR, 
GirGAon, BoMBAY 


N 1905 “Prof.” Date was a station- 

master in a small country town in 

India. There was a deaf and mute 
boy in the town for whom the station- 
master felt sorry and he employed some 
of his leisure hours in trying to teach 
the little fellow to speak. 

In 1907 he resigned his position as 
station-master and came to Bombay 
to open a school for the deaf where he 
could teach his pupils in accordance with 
the methods which he had devised. 

It was a very hot day in March when, 
after some search, my taxi driver was 
able to locate the little lane off which a 
gateway opened that led to a small house 
where, on the second floor, in four small, 
stone-floored rooms Professor Date’s 
School is housed. 

I entered unheralded and mounted a 
steep stair. There was a scurrying of 
small bare feet and I caught flying 
glimpses of little naked, brown-skinned 
bodies. But brown skin never looks as 
naked as white skin. I followed quickly 
and saw a young man waking from 
slumber on a bench and three little boys 
hurriedly pulling on their trousers and 
then squirming into coats. A tiny girl 
was peering at me from the diminutive 
kitchen, her beady black eyes shining 
with curiosity. An Indian woman stood 
behind her in the little room which I 
learned later was both kitchen and 
dining room. The quickest dresser of 
the boys now scampered into another 
small room and I followed, wishing to 
see what he had in mind. He was 
waking an elderly man who was asleep 
on a mattress on the floor of the inner 
room. This was Professor Date and he 
welcomed me as courteously as if he had 
been expecting me all his life. 

It seemed that it was a Hindu holiday 
and only the four little boarders of his 
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“PROF. DATE’S DEAF AND DUMB SCHOOL” 
IS ON THE SECOND FLOOR. 


thirty-four pupils were on hand, but in 
less than five minutes he had _ school 
going full speed ahead. Fach little 
urchin counted rapidly in Maharati, then 
read a story from a chart. The little 
girl glibly repeated a long series of 
syllables, accompanying her utterance 
with gesticulations which, Professor 
Date explained to me, were signs he 
taught for each sound. 

The whole procedure went off so 
smoothly that it was evidently a very 
familiar one to all concerned. 

The quality of the voices was not at 
all bad, and the speech was quite fluent, 
though mechanical. As I understand 
no Maharati, I busied myself during 
this performance in observing two of 
the many home-made placards that hung 
around the walls. These were in Eng- 
lish, while the others were in some 
Indian language, either Maharati or 
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“PROFESSOR” DATE 


Gujarati or Hindustani. One was as 


follows: 


PROF. DATE’S CHARITABLE 
DEAF anp MUTE INSTITUTE 


(Established 1907) 


Zoabas Wadi, Bombay 2. 

Professor Date, the Inventor of New 
System of Clear Talking to the Deaf 
Mutes, is willing to give a reward of 
Rupees 2,000 to any school in India that 
shows better progress in clear talking 
than his school. 

The second placard was divided by a 
vertical line through the center. 

On one side of this line it read: 

Schools of American System Teach- 
ers trained by Mr. Banerji of Calcutta 
have started Deaf Mute schools in the 
following places: 

Maisana, Ahmedabad, Baroda, My- 
sore, Nulapur (Madras), Mazagon 
(Bombay, both systems). 

On the other was the following: 
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Teachers trained by Professor Date 
have started Deaf Mute Schools: 
Amraoti, Nagpur, Jamnagar, Surat, 
Poona, Burma, Gavakadi, Ladnoon (In 
Mariar ). 

There are four teachers besides the 
principal and a teacher of drawing and 
one for tailoring. 

Most of the teaching is done in Ma- 
harati, but there is some use of Gujara- 
ti and also of Hindustani. 

Life in India is by no means as com- 
plex as in the United States and does 
not call for as much equipment in the 
way of furniture. A mattress that can 
be rolled up is about all that is neccess- 
ary. One sits on the floor always, 
though in the schools there were some 
desks in every instance. Most of the 
instruction, however, is received by the 
pupils sitting, Turk fashion, on the stone 
floor. 


School begins at twelve and lasts till . 


five. For the five little boarders, the 
long wait between their rising at six 
and school at noon is occupied by bath- 
ing, breakfast, a little language work 
with the one resident teacher, and much 
play. 

The four youngsters I saw ranged in 
age from twelve to fifteen, but the oldest 
and largest was not as tall as my little 
seven year old daughter. All the chil- 
dren in .this country are under-sized 
as compared with American children. 

The professor was very cordial and 
seemed interested in getting any sug- 
gestions he could, but whether he will 
put the suggestions into practice I do 
not know. He promised to try some of 
my ideas and to write me of his results. 

He receives a per capita allowance 
from the City of Bombay for each 


pupil. 


FORM FOR USE IN MAKING A WILL 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Volta 
Bureau, 1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., the sum of dollars, 
to be used in the extension of its philan- 
thropic work. 

(The above is printed for your considera- 
tion and use.) 
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Michioan State Normal College Offers Courses in 
.Lip-Reading for Deafened (note)—Aug., 

Miller, Mary Rogers: General Culture Courses for 
the Hard of Hearing (note)—Apr., 186 


Minnesota School for the Deaf—Outline Program 
_ (note)—Apr., 
Minneapolis School of Lip-Reading (note)—Apr., 186 
Misconceptions and Misinterpretations of Auricular 
Work with the Deaf: Elwood A. Stevenson— 
Nov., 677 
Mistakes (note)—June, 299 
Modern Tendencies in Speech Teaching: Ethel M. 
Hilliard—Nov., 
Montague, Harriet Andrews: Why Not the Thea- 
tre?—May, 211 
On Living in New York—Aug., 375 
Pioneering in a Ford, Part I—Dec., 721 
Moon Love (poem): Margaret Marnette—Aug., 386 
Moore, Helen Trafford: Teaching News Condens- 


ing—Oct., 589 
Moore, Lucile M.; Review of Straight Language— 
June, 305 


The Salary Question—July, 309 
Training Residual Hearing in the Florida 
School—Nov., 683 
More Helpful Volta Review (editorial)—Mar., 108 
Morris, Dorothy: Mathematics in the Grammar 
School—Mar., 148 
Morris, M. Esther: Intermediate Language in a 
Special Class—Nov., 
Morse Code for Deaf or Deafened (note)—June, 282 
Mostly about William, George and Ben: Dwight 
J. Hotchkiss—June, 259 
Moving Pictures in Our Schools—July, 367 
Mulford, Mrs. Vincent (note)—Feb., 63 


Conference on  Lip-Reading—Feb., 64; 

ug., 

N.E. A. Conference in Washington—Apr., 208 

Nager, Dr. F. of Zurich (note)—Jan., 

National Conference of Social Workers (News 
Letter)—July, 371 

National Lip-Reading Tournament (editorial)— Mar.. 
108 


Naturalist of the Old South and the New: Laura 
Davies Holt—-Mar., 109 

Neuschutz, Louise Morgenstern: The Hard of 
Hearing Child in the Public Schools (review)— 
an., 

New Mary C.: Home in an Institution—May, 253 

New Jersey School for the Deaf (note)—July, 368 

New Year’s Creed—Jan., 1 

New Year’s Greeting: Laura Davies Holt—Jan., 
Cover 

New York League for the Hard of Hearing: A 
Retrospect—Oct., 1 : 
Newhart, Dr. Horace: Efforts Toward Prevention 

of Deafness in School Children—Sept., 440 
Discussion, Federation Conference—Sept., 474, 


479 

Night Class for Hard of Hearing: in Fort Worth 

note)—Mar., 128 
In Baltimore (note)—Jan., 26 

Nishikawa, Y.: Promotinz the Teaching of Speech 
in Japan (letter)—July, 357 

Nitchie, Elizabeth Helm: The Psychology of Teach- 
ing Unusual Pupils—Sept., 516 

Norris, Anne (.: Report of Chairman of Com. on 
Survey of Hard of Hearing Children—Sept., 451 

Notice to Parents of Deaf Children: Florida School 
Helper—July 365 


Ohio Leagues at the State Fair: Ida H. Wilson— 
Oct., 577 
One approach to the Enjovment of Reading; 

Dramatization: Katharine B. Kidder—June, 301 
One Little Lad: Carrie Ritter—Feb., 102 
Ontario Department of Education—Summer School 
for Teachers of Lip-Reading (note)—Jan., 
Orchestra in Horace Mann School (note)—July, 368 
Organization and Objectives of Lip-Reading {nstruc- 
tion for Children with Impaired Hearing in the 
San Francisco Schools: Blanche Van Deveer— 
Nov., 666 
Organizations for the Hard of Heariag: " 
Bloomfield—Mar., 134; Sept., 531; Oct., 575; 
Dec., 744 
Boston—Feb., 86; June, 284; Aug., 48; Sept., 
531; Oct., 575; Dec., 744 
Buffalo—Sept., 532; Oct., 575 a 
Chicago—Feb., 88: Mar., 134; Apr., 189, june, 
284; Sept., 532; Oct., \ 575 
Cincinnati—Feb., 87; July, 371; Sept., 533; 
Oct., 575; Dec., 744 
Cleveland Assn.—May, 237; July, 371; Sept., 
534; Oct., 575, 576 
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776 
Columbus—Mar., 135; Sept., 534; Oct., 575; 
Dec., 744 
tenn, 285; July, 370 
Dayton—Mar., 134; uly, 371; Sept., 534; 
Oct., 575; Dec., 
Denver—Mar., 134; Sept., 535; Oct., 575 
Des Moines-—Mar., 134; Sept., 535; Oct., 575; 
Dec., 745 
Detroit—Apr., 189; Sept., 536; Oct., 575, 576; 
ec., 
Grand Rapids—Apr., 189; Dec., 744 
Houston—July, 370 
par City—Sept., 537; Oct., 575; Dec., 744 
ng Beach—Sept., 537; Oct., 567, 575, 576; 
Dec., 4 
Los Angeles—June, 284; Sept., 537; Oct., 575 
Louisville—July, 371 
Minneapolis—Mar., 135; Apr., 189; Sept., 538; 
Oct., 575 
Montreal—june, 285; Aug., 410 
Newark—Sept., 538; Oct., 575 
New York—Apr., 189; Sept., 538; Oct., 575; 
Dec., 745 
Omaha—June, 285 
Philadelphia Club—Mar., 134; May, 237; June, 
283; Sept., 540; Oct., 575, 576 
Philadelphia "League—Mar., 134; May, 237; 
une, 283; Sept., 540; Oct., 575, 576; 
ec., 744 
Pittsburgh—Sept.. 541; Oct., 575 
Portland—Mar., 134; Sept., 541; Oct., 575; 
Dec., 745 
Rochester—Apr., 189; Sept., 542; Oct., 575 
St. Louis—July 370; Sept., $42; Oct., 575, 576; 
ec., 
St. Paul—Oct., 576 
San Antonio—May, 237; July, 370 
San Francisco— ar., 134; June, 284; Sept., 
542: -Oct., 575 
Mass.—Mar., 133; June, 284; 
ec., 
Syracuse—May. 237; Sept., 543; Oct., 575 
Toledo—Mar., 133; June, 284; Sept., 543; Oct., 
576; Dec.. 744 
Washington—Feb., 8&8; May, 230; Sept., 543; 
Oct., 57 
Organization for the Hard of Hearing: Non- 


Constituent Bodies—Sept., 
Original Language in the Primary Grades—Enfield 
Joiner—Nov., 693 
“Our Content Is Our Best Having’: 


hame—Mar., 1 
Out of the Shadows: Nora B. Evans—Oct., 561 


P, T, and K as Breath Stops: 
mas—Apr., 5 
Palen, Imogen B.; The Hard of ——s. Child in 
the Public Schools (review)—Mar., 
The Grade Teacher and the {Aas ll Child 
—Sept., 437 
Parker Practice School (note)—July, 365 
Patterson, Alpha Printing as a Trade for the 
Deaf—Nov., 649 
Peck, Annetta W.: 


Anne Gra- 


Jeannette J. Christ- 


Annual Report of the Com. on 


Publicity and Exhibits—Sept., 
Peppard, William J.: The Determination and 
Utilization of Hearing in Cases of Apparent 


Deafness—Sept., 505 
Percussion Orchestra for Deaf Children—Feb., 93 
Personal Experience Story, The: Enfield Joiner— 
Oct., 581 
Personal Interest of a Governor (note)—Mar., 157 
Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial and the Hard of 
Hearing: A. Ferrall—Oct., 578 
Phillips, Dr. endell C. The Physician and the 
Patient of the Future (review)—Aug., 407 
Presiding at Federation Conference—Sept., 493 
Presents Presidents’ Trophy—Sept., 524 
Philocophus, A Rare Book—Aug., 392 
Physician and Patient of the Future: Dr. Wendell 
C. Phillips (review)—Aug., 
Picture for Class Room Work—Jan., 53 
Pinkerton, Anna (note)—Dec., 720 
ee a Ford: Harriet Andrews Montague— 
ec 
Pitchers, Pebbles, and Publicity: John A. Ferrall— 
Pithy Paragraphs: 
299; July, 
Colorado Index—Jan., 52 
Deaf Carolinian—Aug., 418, 422 


359, 365; Aug., 
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Deaf Mississippian—Jan., 48, 52 
Echo, anitoba—July, 
Florida School Helper—July, 365 
Georgia School Helper—Jan., 48; Mar., 
July, 364 
Kansas Star—July 365 
Kentucky Standard—Jan., 52 
Maryland Bulletin—Aug., 422 
Mt. Airy World—Jan., 52 
Silent Observer—July, 367 
Utah Eagle—July, 364 
Virginia Guide—July, 364; Aug., 422 
Washingtonian—July, 367 
West Virginia Tablet—July, 364 
Placement of the Graduates of the Utah School 
for the Deaf; Max W. ee 762 
Pollyanna, Here I Come!: John A. Ferrall—May, 225 
Pope, Alvin E.: Report of Com. on Teachers’ 
Salaries—Nov., 634 
Practice Material for Grammar Grades—and Others: 
Grace 337 


156; 


Pre-School Child’s Mental Health: Dr. Arnold 
Gesell (radio talk)—July, 333 
Present Position of the Deaf in Great Britain: 


ha J. Story (International Conference Paper)— 
an., 39 
Primary Language: Rachel E, Dawes—Nov., €91 
Primary Number Work: Sarah E. Lewis—Oct., 587 
Printing as a Trade for the Deaf: Alpha’ WwW, 
Patterson—Nov., 649 
Prize Offer: Mrs. John E. D. Trask—Mar., 130 
Survey 
Problem Analysis: Carrie A. Haynes—Oct., 591 
Problems in Primary Work; Josephine Bennett— 
Nov., 605 
Proceedings of San Francisco Meeting (editorial)— 


Proctor and Gamble Institute Educational Campaign: 
Edward L. Bernays (note)—Feb., 
Prof, Date’s Deaf and Dumb School: 
Wright—Dec. -» 769 
Psychology of Teaching oe Pupils: 
Helm Nitchie—Sept., 
Publications of Hard 
(News Letter)—Jan., 
Publicity for the Federation (News Letter)—May, 
239 


John Dutton 
Elizabeth 


Hearing Organizations 


The Echo, Manitoba (note)— 
(News 


Radio Again, That: 


July, 

— Corporation of America Letter)— 

ec., 

Rare Book, Another: Aug., 392 

Reader, Marleine E.: A Few Simple Devices for 
the Sense Training of the Deaf Child—July, 340 

Reading—The Open Sesame of Language: Annie 
McDowell Ervin—Nov., 695 

ages Iowa: The Value ‘of Art to a Deaf Child— 
ict., 

Reischauer, Helen O.: 
perment—July, 

Renard, Ella S.: 
History—Apr., 

Renshaw School of {Speech ( (note)—May, 230 

Report on the Use Audotor in the Wiel 
Oral School; Dr. Edwin L. La Crosse—Nov., 67, 

Repplier, Agnes: Some Distinguishd 

Responses to Addresses of Welcome, Association 
Summer Meeting: John Dutton Wright, Mary 
McCowen, Frank M. Driggs—Nov., 600 

Rhythm: Irene L. Sandberg—July 310 

Richardson, Dr. Charles W.: roblem of the Near 
Deaf and the Deaf (review)—Jan., 

Rider, E. C.: His Annual Report note)—Mar., 157 

Ritter, Carrie A.: One Little Lad—Feb., 102 

Robinson, Ruth: A Struggle with a Physical Han- 
dicap: A Victory—Apr., 184 

It rope to Advertise (News Letter)—May, 


A Japanese Industrial Ex- 


360 
Fa Suggestions for Teaching 


- Rochester School for the Deaf—Fiftieth Anniversary 


(note)—Dec., 
Rodin, Dr. Frank H.: 
671 


Etiology of Deafness—Nov.. 
Language Developments (extracts) 
Wood (poem)— 
Rome, N. Y. Institute for the Deaf Celebrates 


Fiftieth Anniversary (note)—June, 
Roney, Lillian M Hearing Conservation Work in 


Carey: 
9 
Winter in the 


= Public Schools of the City of Los Angeles 
—Nov., 
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Runde, Mrs. W. S.: Domestic Science in the Cali- 
fornia School—Nov., 

Salary Question, The: Lucile M. Moore—July, 309 

Samuelson, Estelle E.: Annual Report of Employ- 
ment Com.—Sept., 468 

Sandberg, Irene L.: Rhythm—July, 310 

Saunders, Nida Tamzin: And It’s Good for Them— 


“Saving” Money (note)—Jan., 52 
Savage, Julia W.: Current Events in Advanced 
Classes—May, 251 
Schools for the Deaf at Ahmedabad, India: P. L. 
Desai, July, 356 
Schools for the Deaf in the Orient: John Dutton 
Wright: 
Manila—Jan., 49; India—July, 348; Colombo, 
Ceylon—Aug., 415; India—Oct., 593; Prof. 
Date’s Deaf and Dumb School—Dec., 769 
Science as It Is Taught in the Grammar Depart- 
ment of Clarke School: Annette S. Howes— 


Mar., 149 
Scriver, Helen: Ship Ahoy! (practice material)— 
Aug., 3 


Entertainment for Leagues for Hard of 
Hearing—Oct., 565 
Secret of Her Victory is “Keeping On Keeping On”; 
Laura Davies Holt—June, 271 
Seeking Roses in December: John A. Ferrall— 
ec., 
Looks at Deafened Folks, The: (A Play)-— 
une, 
Sense Training Demonstration: Kate Fenton—Nov., 


Ship Ahoy! (practice material): Helen Scriver— 


Aug., 398 
Silver Cup for Hard of Hearing Groups (editorial)— 
eb., 
Simon, Mrs. Richard: Address of Welcome, Asso- 
ciation Summer Meeting—Nov., 
Sinclair, Virginia (note)—Feb., 69 
Smead, Ruth H.: Listening In—Oct., 549 
Smith, Mrs. Albanus: Address of Welcome at 
Federation Conference—Sept., 427 
Smith, Gov. Alfred E.: Letter to Dr. Harris 
Taylor—Feb., 57 
Smith Audio Controller (note)—July, 3€8 
Smith, Walter O.: Scholarship (note)—Mar., 126 
Report of Finance Com. at Federation Con- 
ference—Sept., 463 
Report of Treasurer of Federation—Sept., 464 
Presents Treasurers’ Trophy—Sept., 526 
Snow (poem); Laura Davies Holt—Jan., 13 
Some Aspects of Science Teaching: James W. 
Howson—Nov., 652 
Some Distinguished Folk of Philadelphia: Agnes 
Repplier—Sept., 7 
me Homely Suggestions in Speech Teaching: 
gon Dutton Wright—Nov., 614 
a Language, The: Fannie D. Hurst—Dec., 
Special Training for Deaf Children: Caroline A. 
Yale—Mar., 
Speech and the English Language; From Little 
Paper Family—July, 
Speech Correction in the Primary Grades: Enfield 
Joiner and Sarah E. Lewis—Nov., 
Speech-Readers Guild of Boston (history)—Dec., 726 
Speech Tournament (note)—July, 332 
Speech Without a Larynx (note)—Apr., 183 
Spoftord, Florence P.: Report of Education Com. 
Federation Conference—Sept., 471; Presiding at 
Teachers’ Council—Sept., 509 
St. Paul School of Lip-Reading (note)—Aug., 397 
Steed, Lyman (note)—Jan., 52 
Steffey. Mary E.: 
This Is Slanguage—Jan., 17 
Deafened Mother—May, 215 
Whosoever Shall Offend, Part I—Dec., 713 
Stevenson, Elwood A.; Misconceptions and Mis- 
interpretations of Auricular Work with the Deaf 
—Nov., 677 
Story, A. J.:_ The Present Position of the Deaf 
in Great Britain—Jan., ; 
Stovel, Laura: Presents Volta Review Trophy at 
Federation Conference--Sept., 529 
Stowell, Agnes (note)—Feb., 87 
Edith Fitzgerald (review)— 
une, 
Struggle with a Physical Handicap: A Victory: 
Ruth Robinson—Apr., 184 
Sturdivant, Elizabeth: Cultivating Hearing Friends 
the New Year—Jan., 24 
Such Stuff as Dreams”: Mildred Kennedy—Jan., 3 


Sugar Coated Drills: Mildred Evans—Apr., 201 

Summer School in Maine (note)—Mar., 

Survey of Hard of Hearing Children: Report of 
Anne C. Norris—-Sept., 451 

Survey Magazine Prize Offer—Dec., 733 

Sutermeister, Eugen: How an Absolutely Deaf 
Person Perceives Music—Apr., 

Symbols: Clara Ziegler—Aug., 408 


Taylor, Boyd: Obituary and Tributes—Feb., 62 
Taylor, Dr. Harris: A Tribute to Our President— 


Feb., 57 
Call for Annual Meeting—May, 210 
Foreword—Nov., 
Address of the President—Nov., 625 
Taylor, Mary S.: A Live Language Lesson—Dec., 
760 


Teacher and Her Unconscious Influence: George 
. Berry—Nov., 655 

Teaching ane Objectively: Frank W. Booth 
—Nov., 

Teaching News Condensing: Helen Trafford Moore— 
Oct., 589 

Teaching the Deaf at Clarke School (abstracts): 
Caroline A. Yale—Mar., 

Theatre—Earphones in Court Theatre, London 
(note)—May, 

This Is Slanguage: Mary E. Steffey—Jan., 17 

Thompson, Etta H.: The Use of Diaries in Lan- 
guage Work—Apr., 205 

Three “I’s” in Geography and Composition; Jessie 
G. Fisher—July, 

Timberlake, Josephine B.: New Members of Asso- 
ciation Board, Good News for Teachers of the 
Deaf, Another Silver Cup for Hard of Hearing 
Groups (editorials)—Feb., 56 

To All Members of the Association; A Na- 
tional Lip-Reading Tournament; A More 
Helpful Volta Review (editorials)— Mar., 
108 


Review of Ears and the Man—Mar., 130 
Special Attention, Teachers of the Deaf 
(editorial)—May, 210 
A Word to the Deafened Subscribers; The Lex- 
ington Avenue Articles (editorials)—June, 


258 
Talk at Federation Banquet—Sept., 528 
History, Education of the Deaf, San Fran- 
cisco Proceedings (editorials)—Oct., 548 
Report of Executive Secretary—Nov., 631 
The Education of the Deaf Strides For- 
ward-—Dec., 766 
Torrey, Gertrude: Report of Federation Com. 
—Sept., 471 
Touch as a Substitute for Hearing: Robert H. Gault 
(review)—May. 250 
Trade for Every Boy, A (note)—Jan.. 4 : 
Training Children to Read: Annie McDowell Ervin 
—Oct., 
Training Residual Hearing in the Florida School: 
Lucile M. Moore—Nov., €83 
Transfiguration (poem): Margaret Marnette—Jan., 13 
Trask, Mrs. John E. D.: 
Prize Offer—Mar., 130; Apr., 168 
Lectures (note)—May, 236 
Address of Welcome at Federation Confer- 
ence—Sept., 427 
Treasurers’ Trophy (News Letter)—Jan.. 35; Apr., 
87; May, 239; June, 285: July, 371 
“Treasurie for the Diseased”—Aug., 392 
Tribute to Our President, A—Feb., 57 
Tribute to Dr. Crouter: Caroline A. Yale—Apr., 163 
Tribute to E. McK. Goodwin (note)—Aug., 422 
Troll, George D.: The Hard of Hearing Adolescent 
1 


Tucker, Miss: Discussion, Welfare Organization, 
Federation Conference—Sept., 492 

Tulip Leaf, The (News Letter)—Jan., 34 

the Wall: Laura Davies Holt— 
Mar., 1 


Uneducated Deaf Persons (note)—Jan., 52 
University Work for the Hard of Hearing (note)— 


Apr.. 186 

Until We Realize That Things Might Not Be: 
John A. Ferrall—Jan., 14 

Upham, Louise: Language Lessons for Second 
Year Classes—Apr., 193 

Use of Diaries in Language Work: Etta H. 
Thompson—Apr., 205 

Use of the Audiphone No. 10-A in the Wright Oral 
School: Leonard M. Elstad—Nov., 675 
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Illuminating Gas: Lilian Ladd Church— 
July, 338 
Van Adestine, Gertrude: Report of the Chairman 
on Com. on Hard of Hearing Child in the 
Public School—Nov., 

The Clinic in the Day Schools— 
Nov., 
Van Deveer, Blanche: 


of Lip-Reading Instruction for 


Detroit 


Organization and Objectives 
Children with 


Impaired Hearing in the San Francisco Public 
Schools—Nov., 666 
Van Ingen, Elizabeth: Dorothy Staton, Student— 


July, 344 
Visual Education as an Aid to Geography: Alice 
Alcorn—Nov., 
Vitalizing Geography: Katherine Cowles—Oct., 585 
Volta Review; Good Cheer from Readers—Mar., 132 
Volts—Jan., 36; Feb., 90; Mar., 136; Apr., 190; May, 
240; June, 286; July, 372; Aug., 412; Oct., 596 
Vose, Caroline: e Hard of Hearing Child (re- 
view)—June, 282 
Vose, Persis: Clothes—Yours and Mine—Jan., 27 
Where Do You Live?—Apr., 174 
Our Conference—Aug., 397 
Dinner and a Poet’s . Reading—Dec., 732 


Walker, Jane B. (note)—Dec., 737 

Welfare Division of Metropolitan Life 
Co. (note)—Jan., 29 

Wells, Carolyn (ref.)—Jan., 9 

Welsh, Eugenia T.: Teaching Practical Language 


Insurance 


May, 247 

West Virginia State Board of Control (note)— 
July, 247 

Where Do You Live? Persis Vose—Apr., 174 

Whildin, Olive: Discussion at Teachers’ Council, 
Federation Conference—Sept., 515 


Whosoever Shall Offend: Mary E. Steffey—Dec., 713 
Why Hard of Hearing Children Should Not Be 


Taught in Schools for the Deaf: Evalyn B. 
Heiser—Feb., 67 

Wilcox, George M.: Education of the Deaf in 
Greece—July, 362 

Wilcox. Rachel M.: How Shall We Prepare Our 


Children for High School?—Mar., 15 
Willoughby, J. Evelyn: Action Work—Mar., 145 
October (poem)—Oct., 580 
Will To Do, A (poem): Martin B. Keffer—Aug., 
3 


396 
Wilson, Ida H.: In Memoriam—June, 270 
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Ohio Leagues at the State Fair (News 
Letter)—Oct., 577 
Wilson, Joseph R.: Address of Welcome at Fed- 
eration Conference--Sept., 424 

Wimsatt, Louise: How To Get Results—Sept., 513 

Winding River Road, The (poem): Laura Davies 
Holt—Oct., 374 

Winter in the Wood (poem): 
1 


3 

Wonderful Little Deaf Girl, A—Feb., 97 

Wood, Will C.:. Address of Welcome, Association 
Summer Meeting—Nov., 

Woodbury, Max W.; The Placement of Graduates 


Mary Rogers—Jan., 


of the Utah School for the: Deaf—Dec., 762 

Woods, Elizabeth L.: An Experiment with Stand- 
ard Tests in the Los Angeles School for the 
Deaf—Nov., 600 


Worcester, Margaret: Montreal League (News 
Letter)—Aug., 410 

Discussion at Teachers’ Council—Sept., 522 
Edith M. Buell—June, 289 


the Deafened Subscriber, A (editorial)— 


Word Pictures: 
Word to 
June, 258 
Wright, Betty C.: The Field Secretary’s Message 
(News Letter)—July, 369 
Secretary’s Report at Federation Conference 


—Sept., 433 
Wright, John Dutton: School for the Deaf in 
Manila—-Jan., 


An Appreciated Visitor (note)—Mar., 156 

Schools for the Deaf in India jut 348 

Sckool for the Deaf, Colombo, Ceylon—Aug., 
41 


Schools for the Deaf in India—Oct., 593 

Response to Address of Welcome—Associa- 
tion Summer Meeting—Nov., 600 

Some Homely Suggestions in Speech Teach- 


ing—Nov., 614 
~~ Date’s Deaf and Dumb School—Dec., 
76 


Yale, Caroline A.: Special Training for Deaf 
Children—Mar., 139 
Teaching (ab- 


the Deaf at Clarke School 
stracts)—Mar., 156 

A Tribute to Dr. Crouter—Apr., 163 
Y.W.C. A. Cooperation (note)—Mar., 126 


Your Association Moves Ahead—Feb., 60 
Ziegler, Clara M.: Symbols—Aug., 
Zones, Our (News Letter)—Dec., 743 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 


Founded by the Late Edward B. Nitchie in 1903 


Private and Class Instruction Day and Evening Practice Classes 
Normal Training Course Postgraduate Normal Course 


SCHOOL OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


Daily Practice October to May. At least one class weekly during 
the summer months. No charge for practice to pupils during the 
— season in which their lessons are taken. A nominal fee to 
others. 


MRS. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal 
1026B Canadian Pacific Building, 342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


LOS ANGELES and PASADENA SCHOOLS of LIP-READING 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, Director 
Teacher Training a Specialty 


Individual lessons in advanced and elementary lip-reading. Current events. 
Class throughout school year. Popular weekly programs on Wednesdays 


Nitchie and Muller-Walle Diplomas 


Main BRANCH SCHOOL: 
315 Story Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 442 So. Hudson Ave., Pasadena. Calif. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER, Principal FRANCES H. DOWNES, Assistant 

Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip- Normal Graduate, New England School 
Reading; of Speech-Reading, Boston 

Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech- 1800 I ST. N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Reading Telephone Franklin 5058 


MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Twelfth Night Club, 47 West 44th St., New York City 
Established November, 1908 MISS MARY DUGANE, Principal 
Normal Graduate Miss Bruhn’s School. Postgraduate Kinzie School 
Private and Class Lessons. Practice Classes. Lecture Courses 
Normal Training Course. Summer Course in Country 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA | 
KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Private Lessons Small Classes Practice Department 
EMMA B. KESSLER, A.B., 203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 


MISS MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate Kinzie Method 


SPEECH READING, CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


October-June July-September 
181 Sherbrook Street, West, MONTREAL, CAN. 67 Thomas Street, PORTLAND, MAINE 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
B 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


Margaret L. Crawley 


Anna Mackey 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Courses for Adults. Special Course for Children. Teachers Training Course. 
Room 305 Flanders Building 


15th and Walnut Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


California School 
Miss Coralie N. Kenfield 


of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. Theodore Poindexter 


Co-Principals 


NITCHIE METHOD 


MULLER-WALLE METHOD 


Nitchie and Muller-Walle Branch Normal Training School 
916 SHREVE BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Minneapolis 
School of Lip-Reading 


443 Andrus Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISS IDA P. LINDQUIST, B. A. 


Principal 


Three Instructors Private Lessons 


Small Classes 
Daily Practice Class 
Large Weekly Practice Class 
Nitchie Method 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Conversation Classes 
Normal Course 


Private Lessons 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
Normal Graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 


112 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Kansas City School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. Verna Owen Randal, Principal 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Private Lessons—Practice Department 
Conversation Classes 


405 N.Y. Life Building = ANSAS CITY, MO. 


Baltimore Ave. at 9th St. 


205 Segal Bldg. 


DES MOINES SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


(Formerly conducted by Mrs. Lucelia Miller Moore) 


ELIZABETH I. RANKIN 
Normal Graduate of Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Private Lessons Practice Department 
Conversation Classes 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
254 East Onondaga St, Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DELANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER- 


WALLE Methods 
Private Instruction. Small Group Classes. 


Practice Classes. 
Home Studio, 127 Palmer Ave., Phone W. 3383-J. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 
he McKerral School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs, Lena McKerral, Principal 
Individual Lessons. Small Classes 


Muller-Walle Branch Normal Training School 


LEARN TO LISTEN WITH 
YOUR EYES 
Dallas School of Lip-reading 
Miss Edna Sanford Washington, 
Principal 


5329 Reiger Avenue, Dallas, Texas 


THE MENTOR COURSE IN SPEECB- 
READING FOR ADULTS 
Garfield and McCaughrin 

A text book for teachers and students, adaptable 

to any method 

Order from a N. GARFIELD 

2638 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 

PRICE BY MAIL, $1.82 


THE PATTISON SCHOOL 


Lip-Reading Coaching 
Announces a Round-the-World Tour, January to 
June, 1927 


Daily lessons guaranteed 
MRS. ALICE M. G. PATTISON 
4254 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


COLUMBUS SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 
KINZIE METHOD 
MRS. IDA H. WILSON 


Graduate of the Lake Erie School 
Y.W.C.A., 60 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading tor Adults 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practice Classes 
Conversation Class 


Miss Lina M. Crain, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1424 Fidelity Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Avondale N. Gordon, Principal 
Branch Normal Training School 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Colby Studio of Speech-Reading 


MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
ETHEL M. COLBY, 25 East Palmer Avenue 


SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Miss Helen Scriver, B.A. 


18 Daily News Bldg., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


LILLA KINGSBURY 
Teacher of Lip-Reading 


PRIVATE PUPILS 
Summer Course—July to September, 1926 
11 Milton Road Brookline, Mass. 


Mrs. Howe_tt WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Graduate of Lake Erie School. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. and Watkins Bldg., Nashville. 


MISS GRACE I. TULLER 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
2 Queen’s Park Toronto, Canada 


MISS S. SPYKER 
Muller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading 


Specialist in Speech Work 
1448 Joseph Street New Orleans, La 


TORONTO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Branch Normal Training Course 
MISS GRACE K. WADLEIGH 
Muller-Walle Method 40 Elgin Ave., Toronto, Can. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 
Lip for the Adult Deaf 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 


St. Paul School of Lip-Reading 
MISS MATA Ss. WESTERMAN 
Pittsburgh Bldg. 
Fifth Street at Wabash 


MISS MARTHA AMERMAN 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Telephone, Circle 8502 101 W. 52nd St., N. Y. 


MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 


Muller Walle Method of Lip-Reading Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech 
354 Emerson Ave., Box 28, Defects of all kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Im- 
Plainfield, N. J. Neshanic, N. J. provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


PHOENIX SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss Anna Pinkerton 
617 Goodrich Bldg. Phoenix, Arizona 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION 
Miss Adelaide Knabb 


Normal Graduate: Kinzie Method: Lake Erie School 
1109 Penna. Ave. East Warren, Pa. 


JANE B. WALKER 


Individual and Group Instruction in Speech Reading 
Tuesday Lectures Practice Classes 
THE WOMAN’S UNIVERSITY CLUB 


106 East 52nd Street New York 


MISS BETTIE DEATHERAGE 
Normal Graduate Los Angeles School of Lip-Reading 
1221 N. Broadway. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


MARY G. HEARTY 
14 Centre Street 
CAMBRIDGE MASS. 
1 Gradua 


Norma 
New England School of , PD 


COLUMBUS ua Bo) THE HARD OF 


Visitors Welcomed the Year 
Club Room, Second Floor Y.W.C.A. Bldg. 
60 So. Third St. : : : Columbus, Ohio 


WANT COLUMN 


DENVER STUDIO OF LIP READING 
MRS. MATHILDA W. SMITH, B. A. 
910 East Twelfth Ave. Denver, Colo. 


FOR Audiphone. Good condition. 


Price, $20.00. Cost, $40.00. Address R. S. W., care 
Volta Review. 
“WANTED—A few boarders in an attractive 


country home with modern conveniences. Hard of 
hearing guests especially welcome. Moderate rates. 
Address Miss Anne Y. McDonald, Charles Town, 
Jefferson Co., West Virginia. 


Type SRB Acousticon $30.00; $50.00 Globe BX 


Silvertone, $30.00; $35.00 Mears Earphone, $20.00; 
$135.00 Globe Vactuphone, $75.00. All like new. 
at Phonophor. Address J. E., care of Volta 
ureau. 


FOR SALE—Vactuphone. Good condition. Price, 
$50.00 


Address Box 221, Volta Bureau. 
WANTED—Exprienced oral teacher desires posi- 
tion. Address “Experienced,” care of Volta Review. 


HOUSTON SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MRS. MABEL B. GIBSON 
506 Buffalo Drive Houston, Tex. 


MISS ALICE I. McDONALD 
Normal Graduate of the 
New Enginnd School of Speech Reading 
65 Melbourne S Portland, 


Unless you special 
prevent it, your deafness will affect your 
voice and speech. Consult a trained 
teacher at once and keep your voice 
normal. 
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Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 


The Speech Readers Guild of Boston, Inc. 
339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON 17, MASS. 


The Guild House, open throughout the year. offers club privileges, with 
bed-room service, to members and others associated with Guild interests, to 
those attending a school of speech-reading, or receiving medical treatment. 


Speech-reading practice classes, informal lectures, club and social meetings, 
industrial and handiwork exchange, social service, outings, circulating library. 


Free information and advice on problems relating to deafness. 
Visitors welcome daily from 9 to 5, except Sundays and holidays. Other times by appointment. 


Sole distributor for U. S. and Canada of “THE ROAD OF SILENCE,” by Margaret Baldwin. 
Single copies 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. Special rates for 25 or more copies. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Promotes and assists the establishment of local organizations for the deafened. 
Is your group a Constituent Body? Write for particulars to the Field Secretary 


1601 Thirty-Fifth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


2638 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Visitors will find a welcome. Information bureau. 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 

206 EAST SUPERIOR STREET 

Community Organization for the, Adult Deafened 
Constructive, Educational, Social 

Working towards and for a Program of Prevention of Deafness 
Promotes and Encourages the Study of Lip-Reading; Conducts Free Classes 
Active Employment Department—Vocational Advice 
“SERVICE—CO-OPERATION” 


TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 


HEARING WELCOMES ALL THE i 
hp pan San Francisco League for the 
DEPARTMENTS: Hard of Hearing 
Lip-Reading Industrial 
Social Employment 
1957 Franklin Ave. Toledo, Ohio Club Rooms 


693 SUTTER STREET 


THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
WASHINGTON _ OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


Visitors Welcome at All Meetings Hours: 1 to 5 Monday to Friday Inclusive 
2515 Cliffbourne PL, N. W., Washington, D. c. | Meetings: Tuesday and Friday Evenings 
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MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN 
MACON, GA. 
Maintains a real home for your little deaf child. 
Uses speech exclusively in all departments. 
Provides an education by most advanced methods. 


Prepares your deaf child for schools with hearing 
pupils. 


OUR CLIMATE IS IDEAL 


A Pupil at Her Music Lesson 


MISS REINHARDT’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The school 
is in the suburbs of the city of Washington, 
which offers many educational advantages. Ad- 
dress 


a 
| 


At the tomb of the Unknown Soldier MISS ANNA C. REINHARDT 
at Arlington Kensington, Maryland 


THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. The Oral Method is employed 
and imperfect hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the Primary Department 
at five years of age, while Grammar School Grades fit students for High-School 
work. Manual Training is provided for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully supervised homes. There is a new 
central school building, a well-equipped gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door 
Sports. Normal Department Under Direction of DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


DEAF DEAF 


Let us tell you of a New Service for all users of electrical hearing aids. Ten 
years experience in this field enables us to offer— 


A Service That Will Interest You 
THE ONLY RADIO HEARING AID—THE VACTUPHONE 
Our Complete line consists of 15 types—Electrical and Non-electrical 


Batteries—Repairs—For All Makes—Reasonable Prices 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING CO. 


GLOBE EARPHONE DIVISION 
1328 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Thousands Who Are D E. A F 


have discarded all other makes of hearing devices for the better hearing the 


PORT-O-PHONE 


gives them. You have the same opportunity offered to you to-day, that they 
had! We will send you a PORT-O-PHONE to try in your own home for 


IS DAYS, WITHOUT DEPOSIT OR EXPENSE 


Use it FREELY—compare it with anything you have or can obtain and con- 
vince yourself, as thousands of others have done, that the PORT-O-PHONE 


will give youu BETTER HEARING than you can get in any other way. 


If, for any reason, you do not wish to keep the PORT-O-PHONE after trying 
it, return it! You will at least know WHERE to get the best possible hearing, 


when you are ready for it. 
THE PORT-O-PHONE CORPORATION 
1919-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY N. W. CORNER 64TH ST. 


THIRD EDITION 
ENLARGED AND REVISED 


The Muller-Walle Method 
Lip-Reading 
For the Deaf 


By MISS MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Principal of School for Deaf, Boston 


Price by mail, postpaid, $3.50 S tamp out 


Sold by all Booksellers 
or sold direct 


Osis 


Publishers, Lynn, Mass. 


Miss Bruhn is one of the best-known with these 


authorities in the country and a teacher of 
large experience. This accounts for the 


wonder ful sale which this book has had. ( 
ts revision brings the thgroughly up 
to date with all the latest methods. It is ristmas 


used as a text-book in some of the public 


schools and in many of the leading schools 
for the deaf. S 
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_“¥or the first time I HEARD 


our organ and our choir”’ 


S° writes a clergyman of Omaha 
(name on request), on finding the 
PHONOPHOR superior to any of the other 
hearing aids he had used. 


Perhaps you, too, will get from this small- 
est of ear-phones a volume and clarity of 
sound without equal in your experience. 
Isn’t it worth an investigation, at least? 
A demonstration takes only twenty min- 
utes; it may mean a lifetime of hearing- 
happiness for you. 
American Phonophor Corporation, Suite 314, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Branches and Agents in Principal Cities 


PHONOPHOR 


Worn in the ear, not on it. In size, it 
approximates the end of a lead pencil. 


Approved by Leagues for the Hard of Hearing 


Martin Hall 


De Witt Park 
ITHACA 
NEW YORK 


Dr. Martin’s Corrective Work Includes 


Stammering, Lisping, Cleft-Palate Speech 
and Any Form of Defective 


Speech; also Foreign Accent 


Particular Attention Given to Children 
Whose Speech Is Retarded 


Special Normal Courses for the 


Preparation of Teachers 


SPEECH DEFECTS 
Established December, 1915 


aspects of speech. 


laryngectomy. 
JENNIE HEDRICK, Director 


FOR THE CORRECTION 


All forms of speech disorders treated. Diagnosis 
based on physical, and pathological 

pecial care given to absent, 
delayed or imperfect speech of children of pre- 
school age. Voice development after complete 


3321 N St. Phone West 425 Washington, D. C. 


offers 
Courses in Speech-Reading for Adults 
also 
Teachers’ Training Course in 
Muller-Walle Method 


The West Virginia School for the Deaf 


Romney West Virginia 


TRY 
LUDEN’S 
MENTHOL 
COUGH DROPS 
5 CENTS 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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For fifteen years we have been urging 
every deaf person to try the Acousticon 
for ten days, absolutely free of cost or 
obligation—this because we are confi- 
dent that our constant and expert effort 
has succeeded in keeping it more effi- 
cient than any other device. We again 
urge you to accept the 


ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit —— No Expense 


I Hear All 
200,000 Deaf Persons 
Now Hear Perfectly 
With This Hearing Device 


In use for over twenty years; 


ARITE 


HEARING DEVICE 


If you learn of another hearing device 
which claims equal efficiency, ask for 
the same free trial which we offer and 
compare the two in your own home. 
We will be very happy to have you 
choose the one which suits you best 
and return the other. Let no one con- 
vince you but yourself. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1300-A Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 


has given perfect satisfaction—and hearing—to 
hundreds of thousands afflicted with deafness. 
Excellent in clearness of tone and lightness 
of weight, it is without a rival. The ORIGINAL 
HEARITE, the most inconspicuous hearing de- 
vice made, comes in sixteen types, each de- 
signed for a particular form or degree of deaf- 
ness. Thousands have been prescribed by 
physicians and ear specialists. Literature “V” 
sent on request. 
Call and Hear! 
Demonstration Suite 507 


AMERICAN HEARITE CORP. 
19 West 44th St., New York 


LITTLE PLAYERS’ PRIMER | The Magic of Hearing 
By Mary What It Might Mean To You? 


Compton Aymar 
The intimate hour with 


friends—t he important 
business interview, the 
delights of theatre or @ 
the inspiration of church 
—the never ending joys 
of ,music—how vitally 
these depend on hearing! 
What a pity, then, that 
so many suffer from de- 


SOMETHING AT 
LAST FOR THE 
VERY LITTLE 
ONES TO READ! 


Price, Sixty Cents 
Order direct from 


fective hearing, when 
MARY COMPTON AYMAR h : ’ 
P. S. 47, School for_ the Deaf, there is a way to hear. 
ast ‘ee e 
New York, N. Y. The Little Gem 


WE CAN’T CURE DEAFNESS, BUT— EARPHONE 


We supply a device which will enable a person 
whose hearing is defective to distinctly hear or- Not only reproduces sound perfectly but acknowl- 
dinary conversation. We send postpaid trial NON- edged the least conspicuous aid to hearing. 
ELECTRICAL HEARPHONE upon receipt of $1.00. 
If satisfied after ten days’ trial, send $2.00 for final WORN WITHOUT HEADBAND 


payment, or return Hearphone, when deposit will 


be refunded. A practical sensible efficient instrument based on 
Hearphone Company, true scientific knowledge. Awarded the Gold Medal 
35 Warren St., Dept. 28, New York City at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in competition 
ae the _—— and its superior quality is still un- 

challenged. 


“ARNOLD'S EDUCATION OF THE DEAF”) Dockiet ox call personally for FREE 


Revised and Re-written by A. Farrar GEM EAR PHONE CO INC 

Price $2.75 Room 806 V. R. Marbridge Bldg. 
The Volta Bureau 47 West 34th St. New York City 
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Attractive Textbooks for 
Deaf Children 


“LANGUAGE STORIES AND DRILLS” 
Books, I, II and III 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


MISS M. E. PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


THE SIGN LANGUAGE: A MANUAL OF SIGNS 
By J. SCHUYLER LONG, Litt. D. 


SECOND EDITION 


The book contains descriptions of the different 
signs used by the deaf in this country and Can- 
ada. To the descriptions have been added 500 
illustrations, giving a clear idea of all the essential 
signs used. 

here is an appendix of distinctively Catholic 
signs, approved by the Catholic Deaf Mute Con- 
vention. 

The introductory chapter contains a history of the 
sign language, with an account of its origin and 


use. The Lord’s prayer, with every sign illustrated, 
is given in an appendix, together with sample 
sentences. 


It is a complete dictionary of the sign language. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $3.00. Send 
orders to 


VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GRAPHICAL STUDIES OF MAR- 
RIAGES OF THE DEAF 


By ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


_1._A Graphical Index of the 4,471 Marriages Reported 
in Dr. Edward Allen Fay’s Marriages of the Deaf in 
America. 2. A Graphical Index of the Marriages 
Resulting in Deaf Offspring. 3. A Detailed Study, 
Presented in the Form of 301 Graphs, of the Mar- 
riages Resulting in Deaf st , Showing Ances- 
try and Deaf Relatives of Husbands and Wives, Etc. 


Price, Postage Prepaid, $2.00 
VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


LIP-READING: 
Principles and Practice 
BY E. B. NITCHIE 
Price $2.50 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Insure in 
THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Assets over $150,000.00 


Same rates as to Normal persons 
Write for full information to 


MARCUS L. KENNER, Special Agent 
(Member, N. Y. League Hard of Hearing) 
200 West 111th St. New York 


“The only authoritative work in 
this country upon its subject.” 


LIP 
READING 


Principles and Practice 


_This authoritative textbook contains the prin- 
ciples put into successful practice by Mr. 
Nitchie as head of the New York School for the 
Hard of Hearing (now the Nitchie School of Lip- 
Reading). The volume is a thorough handbook 
is adapted to self-instruction and can be used 
without a teacher. 


The Latest, Most Authoritative 
Textbook on Lip-Reading 


ADVANCED 
LESSONS IN 
LIP-READING 


By 
ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 
(Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie) 
Principal of the Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 


In response to a country-wide demand by 
teachers, Mrs. Nitchie has prepared this au- 
thoritative textbook for advanced students in 
lip-reading—both for those who study with a 
teacher and for those who are continuing their 
work at home. Intended to supplement any 
standard text or method. 


Each $2.50 Per Copy 
Discount to teachers 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Ave. New York 


Defective Speech 


Parents of children with defective speech 
will find A. M. Bell’s 


“Faults of Speech” 


very helpful in correcting speech errors 
in the home. 


Paper cover,25cts. Cloth Bound, 50 cts. 
The Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale By 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS FOR MOTHERS AND TEACHERS 
Bright Story Readers: 


Grade 1, The Christmas Cuckoo Ss $15 
Grade 2, Fairy Stories from Tibet 
Grade 3, Caliph for a 
Grade 4, The Settlers in Canada. 15 
Grade 5, Adventures in Spain 15 
Grade 6, A Wonder Book 15 

Grade S, Silas Marner _ 1S 

Johin W.: English 

Illustrated “Reader _ 60 


Jones, Mabel K.: Language Development for 
Primary Grades 

Kidder, Charles W.: “An Outline of Vocal 
Physiology and Bell’s Visible Speech 

Love, James Kerr: The Deaf Child ay 

Seachrest, Effie: Greek 

Yale, Caroline A.: Formation of ieersmanuerancied 


BOOKS ON SPEECH 
Alexander Graham: The Mechanism of . 


Bell, 


Visible Speech 
Essays and Postscripts on Elocution .. 
Faults of Speech—paper $.25—cloth . 
Popular Manual of Vocal Physiology—Visible 
Speech _ 
Science of “Spee oF 
Geddes, Jr.: French Pronunciation 3 
Lyon, Edmund: The Lyon Phonetic Manual 35 
Noel-Armfield, G.: English Humor in Phonetic 


Transcript 35 
Rippman: The Sounds of Spoken English 35 
Sparrow, Rebecca E.: Stories and Rhymes in 

Melville Bell Symbols 75 


PAMPHLETS OF SPEECH 


Arnold, Thomas: Education of the Deaf... 2.75 
Analogies of the Language of Sound and 


Touch 10 
Bell, Alexander Graham: The Growth of the 
Oral Method in America 10 
Bell, A. Melville: Facial Speech Reading and 
Observations on Defects of Speech, the Cure 
of Stammering and the Principals of Elocu- i 
Sermon ‘Reading and Memoriter Delivery _ 10 
Sounds of 
Universal “a on the Basis of 
Visible Speec' .10 
Sarah: Helen Keller was Taught 
Monro, yg Jordan: Some Don’ts and Their a 


Whys 
Way, Sew M.: Whipple Natural Alphabet, 
with Memoir of the Inventor_..._.____ 18 
Diagrams of Vocal Organs, incomplete (dozen). .25 
LIP-READING BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
Bell, A. Melville: Facial Speech Reading... .25 
Bruhn, Martha E.: Manuel de Lecture Sur Sur les 
Levres 
Muller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading _______._ 3.50 
Practical Exercises on Advanced Study of 
Homophenous Words 
Garfield and McCaughrin: Mentor aoe in 
Speech Reading for Adults._....__. 
Gutzmann, Herman: Facial Speech 
Morgenstern, Louise I.: Lip-Reading for Class 
Instruction 1.60 


Nitchie, Edward B.: Lip-Reading; Principles 
and Practise 
Principles and Methods of Teaching Lip- 
Reading __.. 
The Use of Homophenous .20 
Nitchie, Mrs. E. B.: Advanced Courses in Lip- 
Snow, Emma; My List of Homophenous Words .50 


AIDS TO LIP-READING 


Dewey, Mrs. R. C.: Post Cards with Verses 
on Lip-Reading (package of 5) .05 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Arnold, Thomas: Essays 
Education of the Deaf.__ 2.75 


Baldwin, Margaret: The Road of Silence... .35 
Bell, A. Graham: Graphical Studies of Mar- 
riages of the Deaf. 2.00 
The Duration of Life and Conditions Asso- 
ciated with Longevity — 
Bell, A. Melville: The Emphasized ‘Liturgy 1.00 
Address to the National Association of Elo= 


cutionists 15 
Bell’s Popular Shorthand 15 
Eliptical Steno-Photography - 
Sounds of “‘R” 10 
English Reporting Stenography 15 


English Vernacular and Orthopedic Line- 
Writing on the Basis of the ‘Universal 
Line Alphabet” _ 10 

Handbook of World English -10 

Note on Syllable 15 


World English; The Universal ‘Language _ p< 
Collingwood, H. 'W.: Adventures in Silence —__ 1, 
= S. S.: How to Add Ten Years to Your : 

le 
Czily, Prof. A.: Method of Intellectual Inter- 

course With the Blind-Deaf_ 

De Land, Fred: Dumb No Longer, ‘or the Ro= 

mance of the Telephone 1, 

Fay, E. A.: Marriages of the Deaf in America 2. 

1 


Ferreri, G.: The American Institutions for the 
Education of the Deaf. 
Fisher, Dorothy Canfield: Self Reliance _ 
Gaw, Albert C.: The Legal Status of the 
Hitz, John: Helen Keller 
Kung, W.: Physiology of the Blind __ 
Long, J. Schuyler: The Sign Language. 
Love, James Kerr, M.D.: The Causes and 
vention of Deafness 
The Deaf Child_ 1 
— Annetta T.: China ‘Through | a Car Win- 
iow 
Montague, Margaret P.: Home to Him’s Muv- ‘ 
ver 
Linda 1.60 
Closed Doors 1.75 
Montessori, Maria: Pedagogical Anthropology... 4.00 
Morrison, W. Douglas: Juvenile Offenders__.___ 1.50 
Pierce, Robert M.: Dictionary of Hard Words. 1.20 
Terry, Howard L.: A Voice from the Silence _ 1.25 
Association Review: Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, II, 


each 
Alexander Melville Bell: Some Memories with 


Fragments from a Pupil’s Note Book... .50 
Clarke School and Its Graduates. 2.00 
of Articulation Teachers of the 

ea 


Helen Keller Souvenir 
Histories of American Schools for the Deaf 300 
Proceedings of Summer 


Letter of Helen A. Keller -10 
Manual Alphabet Cards 05 

eafness Cures 15 
Volta Review, Back Numbers .30 
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Who Tells You 
About HEALTH? 


YOUR physician, when you are ill. 


But how about the thousand and one health questions, important 
to you, but not grave enough to take to your doctor—the things 
you should know before you get sick. 


Do you reason these out for yourself? Do you rely on hearsay? 
Or, do you dodge the issue ? 


You prize your health. Why not guard it well? Take your advice 
from authorities. 


HYGEIA 


published by the 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


will bring into your home the truths about health and disease as 
discovered by eminent medical authorities. Think of the privilege 
of having a great surgeon, an eminent child specialist, a renowned 
medical discoverer, coming into your home and talking in a simple, 
informal way about the health problems that interest you and your 
family. 


That is the service HYGEIA brings its readers, each month,—an 
attractive, beautifully illustrated magazine filled with articles on 
vital health topics—diet, nutrition, prevention of 
disease, care of infants, child training, manag- 
ment of the sick, healthful beauty, exercises, 
recreations, etc. $3.00 a year will bring you this 
HYG service. Use coupon below and receive current 

ene), = issue of HYGEITA. It is a step that will enable 
you to substitute facts for wonderings and to 
meet health problems with understanding. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, VR 
535 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
Gentlemen: Yes, I want to read HYGEIA regularly. I am 
inclosing $3.00 for a year’s subscription, to begin with the 
current issue. 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


Provides a Complete Education by the Speech Method, from Kindergarten to College Entrance 


A GROUP OF OLDER PUPILS 


A Private School 


giving a complete education by the 
speech method. 


The undesirable of: an 
Institution eliminated. 


Small enough to be a real home. 
- Large enough to be a real school. 


A Correspondence Course for the home 
guidance of mothers of little deaf chil- 
dren below school age has been pre- 
pared by Mr. Wright and is conducted 
by the school staff. 
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ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


Classes for Teachers of Deaf 


exclusively. 


CORRECTION 


a Dr. M. A. Goldstein, Director 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 


Systematic Course in two semesters of Lectures, 
Class Work, Observation, and Practice Teaching in 
elementary and grammar grades by oral methods 


The correction of voice and speech defects; imoerfect phonation, 
stuttering and stammering. 


Illustrated catalog and full particulars sent on request 


Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Private Beautiful 
Home School Site 


Fireproof 
Building 


The policy and scope of this School have been approved by an Advisory Council of Prominent Ear 
Specialists and progressive Educators of the Deaf. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


This School offers all advantages of Exclusive Oral Training and constant expert supervision. 
Classes limited. 


NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Classes for Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adult Deaf 


Course in Normal Training for Teachers of Lip- 
Reading to the Adult Deaf includes: Observation, 
Theory, Technique, Story Telling and Practice 
Teaching. 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING FOR ADULTS A 
Private and class instruction for the Adult so in Leene. Conversational classes for advanced” 
pils. 


OF DEFECTS IN SPEECH 


indistinct articulation, lisping, 


Miss Julia M. ‘Connery, Principal 


Address all communications to the Central Institute for the Deaf 


ST. LOUIS, MO 
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